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HE National Conference of Unitarian and Other Christian Churches 
was formed in the year 1 865, with the purpose of strengthening the 
churches and societies which should unite in it for more and better 
work for the kingdom of God. These churches accept the religion of 
Jesus, holding, in accordance with his teaching, that practical religion 
is summed up in love to God and love to man. 

The Conference recognizes the fact that its constituency is Congre- 
gational in tradition and polity. Therefore, it declares that nothing in 
this Constitution is to be construed as an authoritative test; and we 
cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, while differing from 
us in belief, are in general sympathy with our spirit and our practical 
aims. [Preamble to the Constitution unanimously adopted in 1894.] 


Editorial. 


IGHTY years ago on the zoth of April was issued 
the first number of the Czristian Register, The 
second number was issued August 24. Since that 
time it has had a continuous history, and is, so far 
as we know, the’oldest religious paper in the world, 
published continuously under one name. The Congzegation- 
alist was founded in 1849, and is therefore a little over half 
a century old. But in 1867 the proprietors bought the Bos- 
ton Lecorder, and united it with the Congregationalist, which, 
it is now claimed, is, therefore, eighty-six years old. We do 
not dispute the claim of the Congregationalist to greater age, 
according to its mode of reckoning. We only claim that, 
going straight back to the beginning, and counting the years 
without “ vicarious ’’ assistance or “imputed” longevity, the 
Christian Register is eighty years old this month, and that 
no religious contemporary of its youth now survives under 
the name that it bore at the beginning. 


& 


TuroucHout the world the religious question comes into 
view in every national dissension or international contro- 
versy. Militarism and commercialism with all their boasted 
power are not able to set aside the ecclesiasticism, whether 
of the Roman, the Greek, the Anglican, the German Church, 
or any other, established or disestablished. But the relig- 
ious question comes into all political complications and 
international controversies in a low form. That which 
rulers and diplomats have to contend with is the religious 
question as it is presented through claims to infallibility 
and authority, i in the denial of the right of free thought and 
free speech, in the maintenance of vested rights and privi- 
leges, which are not justified by moral service and fresh 
inspiration. For these reasons it still behooves those who 
believe in the Church and in religion to see to it that the 
dry bones are made to live, and that new sentiments be 
nourished and . religion be made as’ helpful in the life of 
Religion is and 
will | mi ecb to be the most powerful agent in the multifa- 
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‘rious concerns of our human family. The question before 
the churches to-day is whether the power shall be left in the 
hands of those who represent the dead traditions of an 
ancient hierarchy, or shall come to those who know what 
modern needs are and are quick with religious sympathy 
and moral energy, adequate to the supply of those needs. 
Ecclesiasticism still controls gigantic energies, which all 
belong in the realm of pure religion and may be used for 
the highest ends, when the organizations which profess to 
represent the religious interests of mankind give themselves 
with mind, might, and strength to the work of quickening 
human souls in the spirit which caused primitive Christianity 
to sweep through the Roman empire. 


se 


In several ways the person and character of the czar of 
all the Russias suggest the career and character of Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus, the good emperor of Rome. Like his 
illustrious predecessor, the czar is a man of gentle thoughts 
and intellectual pursuits. Like him, he rules over a vast 
realm, his government ‘‘a despotism tempered by assassina- 
tion.” Like the good emperor, the czar has been respon- 
sible, through his ministers, for some of the most cruel 
persecutions recorded in history. But, unlike his prototype 
in Rome, the czar has the fortune — whether good or ill — 
to live at the beginning of a century when the upheaval of 
democracy is shaking the foundations of autocratic govern- 
ment everywhere. 

sf 


Pror. G. F. WricurT is a geologist of some repute and a 
traveller of some renown. He has recently crossed Asia 
from east to west, and finds that, while our Western Conti- 
nent was elevated and covered with glaciers, Asia was de- 
pressed and, some time after the appearance of man, in 
large part under water. Use is made of this fact to explain 
the deluge in the time,of Noah. But, in order to accommo- 
date the facts concerning the slow rising and sinking of 
continents and the submergence and draining of the vast 
plains of Asia, with the story of the deluge, would require 
not an inundation that might occur within the forty days 
and forty nights of the story, but an upheaval and depres- 
sion of the earth which would require forty centuries, if not 
forty millenniums. 

& 


Every now and then we find in the daily papers reports 
of some extraordinary discovery in Biblical criticism or some 
novel rendering of an ancient text of Scripture printed with 
displayed headings, as if it were something unknown before. 
Some new readings and interpretations, for instance, of the 
book of Job have recently attracted attention. If the curious 
reader would know where these novelties are to be found in 
their most scholarly form, let them read the translations pub- 
lished before the middle of the last century by Prof. George 
R. Noyes of the Harvard Divinity School. If one would 
find printed in full, with the reasons therefor, some of the 
favorite doctrines of the new orthodoxy, let him turn to the 
works in Latin text of the Unitarian /razres Poloni, the Polish 
Brethren, published in eleven octavo vellum-bound volumes 
in 1656, 

we 


A curious case has come before the courts in Canada. 
Mr. Delpit and Miss Cote were married by Rev. W. S. 
Barnes, minister of the Unitarian church in Montreal. After 
the birth of three children, ‘‘Mr. Delpit asked the Eccle- 
siastic Tribunal of Justice to declare his marriage null and 
void, on the ground that he and his consort, being both 
Roman Catholics,” Mr. Barnes was not a competent officer: 
to perform the ceremony, and his act was of no effect. Ac- 
cording to the Belleville Dazly Sun, the ecclesiastical court 
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‘is not to sink into despair and lose all the joy of his life. 
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granted Mr. Delpit’s demand, and he then asked the civil 
court to confirm that judgment. Judge Archibald has just 
rendered judgment to the effect that there is,no established 
church in Canada; that all denominations of Christians are — 
perfectly free and equal; that the said W. S. Barnes was not — 
an incompetent officer; that there is no properly constituted 
ecclesiastical court in Canada, and the decree pleaded by the 
plaintiff was null and void and of no legal effect. 


The Moral Confusions of Civilization. 


If one is in a cynical mood, his first judgment upon cur- 
rent events is, There are no morals of civilization. . If one is 
a decent sort of fellow who tries to keep the Ten Command- 
ments and has some respect for the Golden Rule, still he 
might say that, as a mere matter of fact, these things have 
little to do with politics or war. ‘The more tender-hearted 
and conscientious any one may be, the less comfort does he 
find in any view of the relations which exist between the 
most highly civilized nations, or between them and those 
that are less favored. ; 

The facts which lie upon the surface of the history we are 
making day by, day, are such that any one who will may 
charge civilization with every vice, crime, and folly, and 
bring from the daily records of the world ample evidence to 
prove his charges. If-one be sensitive to moral influences 
and desirous of helping his fellow-men to better things, 
such an outlook must cause for him sorrow and despair. 
There cannot be found in the world a community where the 
highest motives are always operative; there is not a munic- — 
ipal or a national government in the world that is wholly — 
free from bribery and ‘corruption; there is no nation that — 
treats all other nations according to the plain dictates of the 
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Golden Rule; there is no war anywhere that does not carry 
along with it on a side line atrocious incidents of robbery, 
murder, and outrage. ‘There is no civilized nation fighting 
with another less civilized that does not in some of its opera- 
tions descend to the lower level of its opponent. That is a 
law of warfare, and there never was a war free from these 
evils, The life of the camp and the battlefield draws a 
sharp line, and sets a deep gulf between the men in whom it — 
brings out the nobler qualities and those whom it degrades 
to the level of wild beast. To the ordinary observer the 
degradation is the most evident and offensive result. 

When one meets these facts, which lie -thickly strewn all 
over the face of the world, two things are possible if one 


One may clothe himself in the armor of apathy or he may 
get new hope and fresh stimulus from a study of the facts of 
civilization which are concealed from view by current events. 
If one chooses the protection of apathy and refuses to be 
moved by the dramatic recital of horrors served up in the 
daily press, he may find some excuse for himself. He knows 
that as a matter of enterprise the most horrible atrocities are __ 
invented and sold to the newspapers by men who make it 
their trade. He knows that many of the reports which most _ 
move him to wrath will be contradicted when the slow-mov- 
ing truth-tellers, who are not paid for their services, get their 
innings. For various such reasons he postpones his moral 
judgment, and saves the pain of his emotions until a more 
convenient: séason. 

But believing that the world is really getting on to better 
things, and that the nations are gradually approaching to 
something like respect for the moral law, where shall we look 
for the signs of progress, and what shall offset the discourag- 
ing facts that meet us at every step? / 

In spite of the thriftlessness of the negro with his vicious _ 
habits and criminal tendencies, the colored race in America 
is improving ; and the moral ideals of the Southern whites are 
higher than ever before. Improvement is slow, but it is 
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steady. There has been a lowering of the standards of civic 
‘government throughout the country. Persons of high char- 


_acter, who once represented the sentiment of the community, 


_ 


are now displaced by those who represent a vast democracy, 


- into which has been received some of the best, but also many 


of the worst elements in all nations. But, taking it altogether, 
this democracy has not deteriorated: even foreign immigrants 
of the baser sort have been absorbed and improved. The top 
has been pulled down, but the average has been lifted. The 
best have not surrendered their inheritance of wisdom and 
virtue, but they have less influence and control. That which 
we call the common people, comprising the majority of the 
nation, has a trustworthy mental outfit, a great heart, and a 
good conscience. Its ideals are not so fine as those which 
were maintained fifty years ago by the social and moral 
‘aristocracy of the country, but they are vastly better than 
those that represented the various classes from which our 
immigration has been drawn within these fifty years. 

Taking the nations together, we have all races assembled 


- in the councils and in the wars of the world. The Confer- 


ence at The Hague represented the best of them at their 
best, and that is better than anything that the world ever 
saw before. But, when the nations meet in the actual strife of 
war or diplomacy, we must expect them to act each accord- 
ing to its traditions. Russia to-day is excommunicating and 
possibly exiling Tolstoi. But Russia to-day is in government 
and general culture only two hundred years behind the Puri- 
tans who hung the witches. Russia does many things which 
are condemned by the higher law of civilization, but we may 
remember for our encouragement that no country during the 
last fifty years has in every way improved more rapidly. 


Consolation. 


Among the many painful duties that fall to nearly every 
human lot is the attempt to speak or write words of comfort 
to those who are mourning their dead. The attempt is 
necessary though mainly futile; and the effort entered 
upon with sincerest sympathy often looks perfunctory and 
cold. 

To touch a fresh wound requires a skilled and delicate 
hand. Often, in trying to heal or bind up, we may inflict 
exquisite pain. Each sorrow is individual, unlike any other. 
It has to do with the secrets of being. It is bound up with 
thousands of hidden strings that cross and recross and 
interknit, and each one is a nerve of pain or a thrill of 
memory. 

But the attempt to console or to speak peace cannot be 
foregone. The effort is essential to prove that we are 
human, even if it be manifested in but a single tear or hand 
pressure. We, too, have suffered, throbbed, ached with 
our kind in the great tragedy of nature which, first written on 
bleeding hearts, is translated on scarred faces and bowed 

forms, in halting steps and hanging hands. We, too, are 
bound up in the great bundle of sorrow, pain, and loss, 
and can only make our sign to the fresh mourner that we 
know and understand, and, if we have little or no balm to 
offer, are still in the same boat, on the same stormy seas, 
and have suffered like shipwreck. 

Our view of death alters, like all other views. In youth 
it is far off, a mystic possibility: in age it comes nearer, 
but still is not realized. At moments it is dreaded, at other 
moments is an indifferent fact, at others still is even prayed 
for.. At times it scarcely seems a mystery, so thin the cloud 
has grown upon the horizon. We seem to see into it and 
through it, and to discover that it is only a large extension 
of sleep,— the simple fact that we do not wake up in this 
world, but in another. Then in this mood of assertive hope, 


this almost certainty, we seem to know why our attempts at 


consolation look so poor and ineffective. 


All the time we 
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are trying to console, a voice is speaking in us, saying 
there is little or nothing to grieve over, that we should 
involuntarily smile if we knew how well it is with those who 
seem to have ceased to exist, and yet in spite of appearances 
have entered into a fulness of life of which we have no con- 
ception. 

This strange mood runs on alongside the black line of 
death and oblivion, like the silvery current in the Rhone 
beside its dark blue waters that will not blend or mingle. 
We see both sides’ of this strange thing we call death; and, 
while our eyes are full of tears of pity, something is always 
whispering that it is well, more than well with the dead. 
We look into their calm, still faces, where the traces of the 
earth-struggle, the long agony, perhaps, has been smoothed 
away by invisible fingers; and a peace, a quietude, a hush, 
steals in we cannot define. 

Before that marble rest, how poor are our little attempts 
to speak! The great fact isthere; but it is not frightful, it 
is sublime. Nature has taken the poor, commonplace face 
so pain-marred and disease-deformed, and made it a thing 
of mystic beauty. So the thought of escape is always with 
us before the dead. They have got away, they have eluded 
the jailer, and left the body chrysalis without a tenant. The 
door was left open, and they glided out and got away. It is 
only when we begin to speculate that we begin to doubt. 
Before the presence there is something tremendously tri- 
umphant, a sense of victory, of having won the fight. The 
evil of this world has done its worst, but it could not con- 
quer. How joyful seems the sense of getting away from all 
that cumbered and hindered! We sometimes share that joy 
openly. We say how glad we are that they did not linger 
long, that the struggle was soon over. 

The healing that comes after the loss inflicted by death is 
no less significant. It comes not from any process of 
thought, but it floods in like the spring. It has been wait- 
ing at the door, perhaps, and we have tried to keep it out 
because of false notions; but, when the door is ajar, it enters 
and makes itself at home. We go to bed some night sad 
and unreconciled: we awake in the morning and find the 
world altered. There have been gentle touches, soft minis- 
trations, the secret dropping of balm, the consciousness that 
it is well, so well with those who have left us. Their fulness 
of life and new experience impinge upon ours. We can re- 
joice with them again ; and, strange to say, we need not suffer 
for or with them. They stand above suffering now. It is 
good to know that they have passed through to the other side, 
that they need not do it over again. But suppose they are 
not happy? Will the thought come sometimes? It may, but 
we will not harbor it. We put it away. We look to the 
remedial agencies in-God’s hand; and we say, If they are 
not happy, they will.be. The means of happiness must be 
so much greater there where they are. Their education and 
development must go on under such beautiful conditions. 
How the poor, stunted lives must expand! how the blighted 
must rear their heads again, and begin to grow] 

So the great wave of comfort comes, and helps us to bear 
the sense of loss. It beautifies and dignifies existence. -We 
have interests in two worlds. The cloud is no longer black, 
but silver-gray. We open our souls to the subtle healing 
power of nature, ‘The tenderness of those who are left to us 
is intensified by the new secret we seem to hold from God. 
We cannot impart it. It is too good for others to believe. 
It is an intuition. When doubt breathes on it, we are pained 
as by a profanation of things holy. Readily would we im- 
part our faith if we could, would let the world know that we 
have not let go on our dear ones, that they are still ours. 
But how put it in words? The attempt would be a failure. 
No, we think much, but say little. 

This tender, consoling conviction has made the race be- 
lieve sturdily in immortality. Philosophers have tried to 
discover the origin of the faith; but, if we read our own 
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— above all, in the primitive mother of the race. 

The dead were restored, made to live in the secret places 
of the heart. ‘They take on a new order of existence in our 
homes,— though seldom spoken of, still always present. We 
do not let them go: we enshrine them. Do they think of 
us? Who can doubt it? Are they sometimes near us? Do 
we not feel them? Mave we not an instinct of presence? 
So distinctions and dividing lines melt, spheres run together 
and blend. The universe becomes permeable to thought. 
Love is a vital essence. We are made citizens of all worlds. 
There is the great unity of endless life, and God present 
everywhere. 


Nearer, my God, to thee. 


We have sung this sentiment pretty thoroughly into our 
churches for half a century. It has done us good, a great 
deal of good. It has been a vast uplift above the doctrine 
that was sung fifty years ago. Trinitarians and Unitarians 
have united their voices, and probably grown nearer in sym- 
pathy with this hymn. ‘“ Nearer, my God, to thee! Nearer 
to thee! E’en though it be a cross that raises me!” And 
it has come to be understood that, after all, there never 
was and never will be any religious nor any social progress 
without self-denial and consideration of others’ wishes, and 
that sort of love that bears others on our hearts. We never 
got nearer God by preaching or believing in the damnation 
of a large part of the human race because they differed from 
ourselves in belief, while we, by sound believing, entered 
Paradise. Such a heaven is utterly abrogated at the present 

‘day from the minds of all intelligent Christians of all sects. 
There is no question but we are nearer God than we were. 
The singing has not done it, but it has helped to do it. It 
cleared the way of selfish sentiment. It did not send us off 
on heaven-hunting, but drew us into a sentiment of character- 
building. Churches are coming together as a consequence. 
We all see this: that, above all things, God does not select us 
for what we theoretically believe or profess, but for what we 
practise and work into our lives. 

Now the problem is, Can we work this sentiment into our 
social life as fully as we have sung it into our church rela- 
tionship? Why not? asks the new Christian. Why shall we 
have a Golden Rule if it is not workable? and so the full 
force of the new century is inspired with the will to 


“Work out the beast, and let the ape and tiger die.” 


There is less said of a future heaven, while the resolution 
grows to make this world heavenly. Will the hindrances 
tire us out? Are our zealous workers convinced that, at 
best, heaven is not an end, but an aim? “Moral perfection 
is not attainable: if it were, nature would put us into the 
class of automatons, like ants and bees. These creatures, 
having attained perfection in certain lines, will hereafter 
repeat their achievement, so long as they exist.’”’ We live 
in an evolution — eternal evolution —that involves eternal 
incompleteness, but eternal progress. The very idea of evo- 
lution is progress toward, but the non-attainment of, the ideal 
state. The Golden Rule is ever to be approximated, and a 
golden state of society, but never absolutely attained. Now 
abide in evolution these three, faith, hope, and love. ‘ The 
real millennium is not a resurrection of saints and oblitera- 
tion of sinners, when the world shall cease all intellectual 
and moral friction, and hope shall be dead in its own fulfil- 
ment; but it is a rise to higher visions and brighter pos- 
sibilities, that, ilumining the inferior present, shall stimulate 
us to more rapid achievement in the future.” There is good 
promise that in social life and ethical achievement the twen- 
tieth century will stride far ahead of its predecessor. We 
shall-get a clearer vision of man because we have been get- 
ting a clearer vision of God. Those forms of competition 
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hearts, perhaps we shall learn how it arose in primitive man, . 
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-which elbow the weaker to the wall and make the poor — 


poorer, that tend to harden class distinction and exalt 


wealth above character, will surely be greatly modified. — 


Social progress is the natural successor of religious progress. 
It is in the air. It is winning the good will of the capitalist 
as well as the laborer. It is gaining headway, and we be- 
lieve it will sweep down and out selfish conventionalism, 

Perhaps our vision of God has undergone a revolution 
greater than our sentiment. Few any longer think of God 
as a Being in a heaven, to be appeased by atonement. The 
God of our hymn is a God of character. To be nearer him 
is to be ourselves unselfish. This God is here, in the now 
and the everywhere. He is not the outside supra-natural 
cause of what we see going on, either in. the physical or 
moral life; but he is himself the life of the world. In him 
all things move and have their being. In him we live, and 
are his children. He is not our creator, but our Life; not 
the mere architect, but the Soul. ‘‘ Nearer, my God, to thee!” 
is to feel his heart throb in the spring flower, to feel his love 
in sunshine and in shower, but much more to find him per- 
sonally in the character-blossoming of humanity. 


American Unitarian Association. 


The record of bequests and gifts for capital account for 
the current financial year of the Association is an interesting 
and significant one. These gifts come from individuals in 
many parts of the country and in many walks of life. They 
reveal the deep and wide-spread interest of the members of 
our churches in the national cause, and it may be hoped they 
prophesy an increasing stream of wise benevolence. Four 
of the gifts are additional payments upon bequests before 
recorded. ‘Thus, $2,500 has been added to the Robert C. 
Billings Fund and $1,500 to the Grindall Reynolds Fund, 
these being final payments from the bequests of Dr. Billings. 
$2,000 has been added to the Christopher M. Weld Fund, 
and $37.50 to the General Fund from the bequest of Mrs. 
Nancy P. Sackett. The General Fund has also been in- 
creased by the welcome gifts of Mrs. Elizabeth S. Wells, 
$1,000; Mrs. Delia D. Thorndike, $2,000; Miss Rebecca P. 
Wainwright, $2,000; Mrs. Olive E. Hayden, $2,000; and 
Miss Caroline F. Whiting $475. Mrs. Thorndike also left a 
bequest to the Church Building Loan Fund. Both of these 
bequests are to be hereafter increased from the residuary 
estate. 

New funds have been established as follows: a fund of 


$2,000, known as the Dorman B. Eaton Fund, being the be- — 


quest of Dorman B. Eaton of New York, late vice-president 
of the Association. It is a gratification that the name of 
this devout and distinguished Unitarian is thus to be forever 
associated with the work and cause he loved and served. 
Two funds of $5,000 each have been established under the 
will of Miss Sidonia C. Olzendam of Manchester, N.H., 
whose memory is to be fruitfully perpetuated by this wise 
beneficence. The income of one of these funds goes to the 
general work of the Association, and the income of the other 
to the general work of the National Alliance. The Abram 
E. Cutter Fund of $4,000 has been established by the be- 
quest of Mr. A. E. Cutter, long a leading member of the 
Harvard Church in Charlestown, Mass., a Unitarian who 
did honor to his religious fellowship throughout a long, 
happy, prosperous, and serviceable life. This fund is also 
to be hereafter increased from the residuary estate. The 


Skeel Fund of $10,000 has been established by the be- 


quest of Mrs. Ann Augusta Skeel of New York, a member 
of the Church of the Messiah. This bequest finally dis- 
charges the indebtedness of the Church of the Messiah to 
the National Association. A fund of $3,000 has been es- 
tablished by the gift of Mrs. Cornelius B. Houghton of 
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Benicia, Cal., the fund to be called the Cornelius B. Hough- 


ton Fund. An interesting feature of this gift is that Mrs. 


Houghton reserves the right to use the income of the 
fund during her lifetime, if she gives due notice to the 
Association before a certain date in each year, otherwise 
the income is to be used for the general purposes of the 
Association. The Association is glad to be made in this 
manner a trustee, and Mrs, Houghton’s example may, be 
commended to other friends. $500 has been given by an 
anonymous friend to establish a fund whereof the income 
for the present is to be held under the direction of the giver ; 
and, finally, Mrs. Frances A. Hackley has established the 
Hackley Building Fund, the present capital being $10,000. 
This fund is to be loaned to the Hackley School for building 
purposes, to be hereafter repaid from the profits and re- 
sources of the school. 

The current of wise beneficence whose course is thus 
noted is not likely to slacken. A number of friends whose 
estates have not yet been settled have remembered the 
National Association in their wills. Among these are Mr. 
Thomas Gaffield of Boston, Mrs. Mary A. Fitch of Erie, Pa., 
and Mrs. A. P. Williams of Augusta, Me. 

Experience has abundantly proved that religious institu- 
tions are the most enduring of all the artificial institutions of 
men, and that religious endowments, if made sufficiently 
elastic, and not too closely conditioned, are the most lasting 
means of doing good to human kind. Those who seek to 
do some perpetual good in the world cannot find a more 


- durable and secure custodian for a trust for the benefit of 


prisoner at the Philippine capital. 


efforts of the missionaries 


mankind than a corporation which, like the American Unita- 
rian Association, seeks to uphold imperishable ideals. Those 
who wisely give endowments to such an institution, pledged 
to the diffusion of pure and undefiled religion, plant a seed 
which will fructify for centuries. SaMuEL A. ELIoT. 


Current Copics. 


A most interesting problem of politics is engaging the 
attention of the American authorities at Manila. It is felt at 
Manila, and at Washington as well, that the surrender of 
Aguinaldo ought to have an important result in reducing the 
strength of the opposition to American rule in the Philippine 
Islands, and hastening the pacification of the Archipelago. 
Aguinaldo took the oath of loyalty to the United States on 
Tuesday of last week. This step, it is explained by the war 


department, the former chief of the rebellion in the Philip- 


pines took without securing any exceptional conditions. It is 
understood that Aguinaldo is now at work upon a manifesto 
he is about to issue to his countrymen, urging them to aban- 
don their opposition to American rule. Aguinaldo is still a 
He is apparently receiv- 
ing courteous and even kind treatment at the hands of the 
American military authorities, but his intercourse with the 
outer world is limited at the discretion of Gen. MacArthur. 
The former rebel chief is reported to be hesitating before 
the task of issuing the manifesto to his countrymen, which 
has been recommended by the authorities at Manila. 


a 


Tue accusations which have been recently made in this 
country and abroad, charging that American and English 
missionaries in China have been guilty of acts of extortion 
upon the natives of that country, in connection with the 
to obtain restitution, partial or 
complete, for the property of missions or of native Chris- 
tians despoiled during the late disturbances, are arousing the 
keenest interest among the friends of missions in this coun- 
try. Under the auspices of the American Board of Commis- 


sioners for Foreign Missions a mass of documentary evi- 
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dence has been published, and still continues to be pub- 
lished, showing that whatever sums the missionaries have 
collected from the Boxers for the benefit of missionary com- 
munities were not collected by force, and that these collec- 
tions, far from being in excess of the losses of the native 
Christians, are actually only a fractional indemnity for these 
losses. The American Board has resented with especial 
energy the charges against Rev. W. S. Ament that have been 
advanced by S. W. Clemens (‘ Mark Twain”) in a recent 
article. 
Cd 


Gov. CHartes H. Aten of Porto Rico has just re- 
turned to the United States for a visit to his home. Ina 
published interview, Mr. Allen said that the political affairs 
of the island are in a normal order, and that its administra- 
tive development is progressing smoothly. Mr. Allen pressed 
his resignation upon the acceptance of the President, but 
the latter prevailed upon him to reconsider his determina- 
tion. Recent press advices from Porto Rico paint a dismal 
picture of economic and sanitary conditions in the island. 
It is affirmed, by newspaper correspondents, that disastrous 
epidemics of various kinds are depopulating the island, that 
productive industry is almost at a standstill because of the 
lack of capital to promote it, that the municipalities are 
unable to carry on the ordinary functions of policing and 
sanitation because of the lack of revenue. The President 
feels that a man of experience is needed to restore normal 
conditions in Porto. Rico. It is understood that, if things 
continue as they are now, the general government will be 
compelled to come to the relief of the cities and towns of 
the island. 

8 


Some doubt is manifested concerning the sincerity of 
Russia’s recent assurances of pacific intentions toward 
China. Last week the Russian foreign office issued a cir- 
cular note to the powers, assuring them that the control of 
Manchuria, which was to be placed in Russian hands by 
the pending separate treaty with China, would be a tempo- 
rary arrangement, to be terminated when normal conditions 
shall have been restored in the empire. Now the cable 
brings to public knowledge events which point strongly to 
the conclusion that Russia places so high a value upon the 
ratification of the Manchurian treaty by China that diplo- 
matic relations between the two empires have been inter- 
rupted because China has declined to ratify the agreement. 
The period fixed by the latest Russian demand upon China 
for the ratification of the treaty expired on Wednesday of 
last week. China declined to sign the treaty, and the 
Russian minister thereupon refused to recognize further 
communications from the Chinese commissioners at Pekin. 
The situation is constructively a step in the series that leads 
to open hostilities. 

& 


Tur Franco-Italian naval demonstrations which are tak- 
ing place on the southern coast of France are arousing inter- 
esting speculation upon the Continent. The French gov- 
ernment has officially defined the fétes as a demonstration of 
a more cordial relation between the French republic and the 
Italian monarchy. Some of the unofficial newspapers of 
France have gone so far as to affirm that this relation 
of closer friendship between France and Italy was based 
upon the forthcoming withdrawal of the latter power from 
the triple alliance. That construction of the significance of 
the naval demonstration at Toulon has been declared com- 
pletely unreliable by the foreign offices at Berlin and 
Vienna. President Loubet, who arrived in the Riviera last 
Monday on his way to Toulon, was received with the great- 
est enthusiasm in the south of France, the Roman France. 
His progress through the country served to show the ene- 
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’ mies of the republic that even the people of that section of 
the country which was slow to declare its adherence to the 
republic after the fall of the Bourbons, is now sincere in its 
loyalty to the existing form of government, whatever the 
defects of that government may be. 


ae 


A spEEcH which was made recently by the kaiser has oc- 
casioned much hostile comment in the German unofficial 
press. In the course of an address at a recent military oc- 
casion the kaiser told the particular group of soldiers whom 
he happened to be addressing at the time that he expected 
them to be in readiness to turn their bayonets upon Berlin if 
that city should turn against its king. The speech was read 
throughout Germany a few days later, and it gave rise to a 
feeling of bewilderment. It was the first instance in all his 
long series of addresses in which William II., the grandson 
of William the Great, has dwelt upon his fear of a revolution 
in Prussia. The kaiser is very much affected by the assault 
which was made upon him recently by a demented workman 
in Bremen; and his entourage, it is said, have taken pains to 
confirm his impression that the affair was the outcome of a 
deliberate conspiracy against his life. Such a conspiracy, 
however, does not appear to be inexistence. The trial of the 
workman, whose name is Weiland, tends to show conclusively 
that he is not responsible mentally. 


Brevities. 


No church can afford to despise a fact of human nature, 
even though it be an ignominious fact, much less if it be 
honorable and of good report. 


A minister of an evangelical church subscribes for the 
Christian Register with the explanation that he does it be- 
cause he wants to take a truly orthodox paper. 


“Dirt is matter in the wrong place,” said a wiseman. But 
we are now learning that it is not dirt that kills, but the 


animated microbes that set up their tents wherever the care-. 


lessness of man affords an opportunity. / 


Personal character is the first thing which every church 
must aim at in its dealings with its members. Next to that 
comes a high ideal of public service which every person is 
bound to render according to his gifts, blessings, and op- 
portunities. 


Words change their meanings so completely that they often 
cease to describe. In St. Louis Zhe Republican is a Dem- 
ocratic, and Zhe Democrat is a Republican paper. A ration- 
alist may be a very irrational creature, and the new ortho- 
doxy may be an old heterodoxy. 


That gambling in society has increased in connection with 
the craze for bridge whist seems to be beyond dispute. But 
already the evil of it has become so manifest that some leaders 


of society, like the Marchioness of Queensbury in England, 


have banished the practice from their houses. 


A Methodist critic, wishing to put his bishop “in a hole,” 
or, as Dr. William Everett would say, “to deposit him in a 
cavity,” asked in open meeting whether or not the bishop 
came to the conference in a Pullmancar. “ Yes,” the bishop 
cheerfully replied: ‘‘do you know any easier way?” 


A brevity in our last issue should be amended. We meant 
to suggest that all letters concerning the transaction of the 
business of the American Unitarian Association at its annual 
meeting in May should be addressed to the officers of that 
body at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, and not to the Christian 
Register, for publication. ~ 
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At a church supper given by Unity Church, Denver, some - 
of those who ate freely of chicken pie suffered in conse- 
quence. As the result of an investigation, it was announced 
that the deleterious qualities of the pie resulted from the 
absence of a slit in the crust. A cook who had studied the 
question said that all chicken pies should be ventilated so 
that harmful gases might escape while the pie was cooking. 


A Baptist friend writes: “I read the Register with great — 
interest, and try to realize its spirit and temper. It has 
struck me as a paper that is doing a good work, largely be- 
cause it does not print exclusively articles of sectarian spirit, 
but also communications full of toleration and full of re- 
ligion. Why will not all Christians see that theological con- 
ceptions have for most of us only a speculative interest, while 
the main thing in life is the life of God in the soul of Man?” 


Letters to the Editor. 


A Suggestion. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register : — 


That every church, where possible, and where it can fit- 
tingly and worthily be done, represent in stained glass win- 
dows the series of pictures by J. F. Millet, “The Angelus,” 
“ The Sower,” “ The Gleaners,” symbolizing severally worship, 
labor, charity, which new Trinity, to supplant the old, shall 
meet all the needs of man, and be in tune with the universe 
forever ! ; HARROLD JOHNSON, 


What did Jesus Christ Know? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register: — ° 


Your correspondent, Mr. T. S. Robie, entirely misunder- 
stands the nature and purpose of my question, “Had Jesus 
opportunities beyond other men of knowing what are the se- 
cret purposes of God?” The question is put to Unitarians, 
not to orthodox believers. Of course, if Jesus was “ with 
the Father before the foundation of the world,” he doubtless 
would possess knowledge far beyond that possessed by men, 
even if he were not God. No mere man, surely, has any 
recollection of having knowledge of anything that occurred 
prior to his early childhood, even though Mrs. Eddy’s system 
of thought be true. If Christ had such knowledge, he stands 
far apart from other men. Even then, must not orthodox 
Christians say, “We believe” rather than “We know?” 
How do they £”ow Christ was not self-deceived ? 

CuarLEes H. Gipson. 


GRAND RaApips, MIcH. 


Definitions of the Church. 


From N. S. Hoagland, Mendon, Mass.: “A church 
means co-operation for the best life, a union of those who 
love and hope and pray in the service of all who need.” 


From Rev. C. R. Weld, LL.D., Oxford, Eng. : “ The Chris- 
tian Church is an organization of the disciples of Jesus, the 
Christ, for the purpose of ushering in the kingdom of God, 
for which he died. This Church has three great ends: 
first, worship ; second, instruction; third, service.” 


From Jonathan C. Pierce, Pleasantville, N.Y.: “The 
moral man is one who keeps the law as it zs. The religious 
man is one who goes to headquarters to wrench from the 
Most High the secrets of new Jaws for the advancement’ 
and elevation of the race. Therefore, the church is (or 
should be) an organization for associate effort to discover 
and to apply better methods in human affairs,” 


Pee ao 
a : 
The Escape. 


' “How long,” I said last night, “how long 
Must I the winter’s minion be? 

And all the joys of flower and song 
Be lost to me, be lost to me?” 


In dreams there came a shining shape 
Enrobed in emerald vestiture : 

“Arise! I herald thy escape! 
No more,” she cried, “shalt thou endure |” 


And lo! this morn when I awoke 
I heard a robin’s notes outpour, 
And in the sun a crocus broke 
Its purple sheath beside my door. 
A — Clinton Scollard. 


The Sins of the Saints. 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


One of the curiosities of human nature is the fact that, the 
worse people are, the less likely they are to think themselves 
bad, and, the better they are, the less likely are they to deem 
themselves good. ‘Telling a boy how bad his faults are will 
make him think them less than they seem and himself more 
injured than condemned. A man who reminded a swearing 
disturber of the Sabbath peace that there was a law against 
profanity in public places was met with contempt; but, 
when he insinuated that a profane person was not a gentle- 
man, the indignant assertion of right to that title lacked 
only the old-fashioned method of persuasion to make it con- 
vincing. In prisons the convicts most justly under sentence 
are generally the last to see the justice of their penalty or 
the wrong of their action. A superintendent through whose 
control a stream, a thousand men wide, of the lowest cur- 
rents of humanity is constantly flowing, remarked that for 
mean and low-lived’ badness of the very worst kind he had 
learned to look among men who wore the badge of con- 
version. ; 

The best and purest men show this paradox from the op- 
posite side. To read Bunyan’s life, you would think him a 
sinner of the blackest dye; and it has been supposed that he, 
in common with many saints with no such youthful proof 
of wrong-doing as Augustine and Francis of Assisi showed, 
must have had a history of early depravity. Even a 
self-confessed criminal must be proved guilty by other 
evidence before he can be adjudged guilty and punished, 
and all that can be learned of Bunyan gives no warrant for 
a literal and specific interpretation of his expressions of 
remorse. No one can read the life of Canon Pusey without 
feeling that in his transparent goodness and charity, in his 
simplicity, learning, and piety, a medieval saint lived again. 
But, if we believed all he says of himself, in the ordinary 
sense of such charges, we should be put to it to harmonize a 

- nature which men reverenced with the self-references which 
were reeking with sinfulness. A mud-sill would feel a pro- 
test of self-respect, and give indignant denial, if charged with 
such sinfulness in definite terms. 

One reason of this interesting paradox is that many things 
are counted wrong by saints which by ordinary people are 
judged wholesome and right. To men who really thought 

the origin of man sinful, and every generation steeped in 

guilt by its own existence, and who thought the bodily life 
disgraceful to those who could possibly dispense with it, life 

could hardly be otherwise than seamed with corruption. A 

curse lingered near the deepest and most inalienable affec- 
tions. No wonder the saint’s daily existence was tortured 
by remorse when what was really the law of God in his being 
seemed to him the wiles and temptings of the devil! An- 

_ other reason for the sins of the saints is that the saints were 

self-centred in disposition. They thought too little of them- 


* 
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selves and too much about themselves. Always on the 
watch for evil, they found more evil than good in themselves. 
They were spiritual vivisectionists with little such reason for 
their work as the physiological vivisectionists can show. A 
good deal of the pain and misery of life was of their own 
making. They turned their souls inside out instead of letting 
them work as the Creator intended. They made remorse a 
delicacy of spiritual experience. They thought a double 
negative of self-abasement equivalent to an affirmative of 
salvation. To state the matter of their fault got to be such a 
total of righteousness that there was little room for encour- 
agement or hope. Effort turned inward, multiplied its inade- 
quacy, and continually minimized its prospects. 

In these days, when the lack of saintly virtues is so hope- 
lessly deplored, we can take much heart from the fact that at 
least many sins of the saints have become obsolete. We 
have established, beyond risk, a saner view of human nature. 
With no illusions and naive deceptions to blind us to evils, 
there is the conviction that the powers put in us by creation 
are good powers, not bad powers. Virtue lies in discipline 
and control, not in condemnation and extirpation. The sins 
of the saints grow faint, like a candle at sunrise, before a 
higher and more natural standard. It was not their lives, 
but their standards, which were at fault. Their moral watches 
were always behind time for the reason that their moral 
chronometers were always ahead of time. How simple the 
correction which consists in merely getting a more accurate 
measure of comparison! The task of moral cleansing was 
made possible when it was shown that much that was thought 
unclean was simply the natural hue of character, the varie- 
gated color of God’s making, and that the spots theologians 
have tried in vain to wash out are but the pattern of our life. 

To say that Christ was divine no longer puts a stigma on 
motherhood and childhood. He was divine in being per- 
fectly and completely human. Professor Schmiedel, in his 
Encyclopedia Biblica article on the Gospels, speaking of five, 
and four other “most absolutely credible passages,” about 
Jesus in the Gospels, says that they “ prove that in the person 
of Jesus we have to do with a completely human being, and 
that the divine is to be sought for in him only in the form in 
which it is capable of being found in a man.” Thus is holi- 
ness brought nearer our life, and that interpretation of life 
which has made insuperable barriers to holiness has been 
swept away. 

And to that other trouble the saints could not away with, we 
have a remedy in the active spirit of our day. Introspection 
is out of date, and the discouragement it reveals is not nat- 
ural to the twentieth-century life. The best way to reach in- 
ward evils is found in outward occupation. The principle 
of manual training in its relation to education is sound also 
in morals. ‘The effect of effort is deeper than self-inspection 
can penetrate. Self-forgetfulness in occupation accomplishes 
what self-awareness intends, but fails to produce. All re- 
morse, which easily gets complacent, all catalogues of sinful- 
ness, which seems partly atoned for by the mention, all the 
luxuries of repentance, are just useful in starting us to get 
rid of them. To linger in regret is to lose so much power 
of redemption. To do right once is worth more than feeling 
badly a thousand times about doing wrong. The saints of 
the next century will be the saints of human uature, and 
they will be the saints who do things. 

In one respect, however, the sins of the saints teach us” 
what will never be reversed. They were always self- 
reproachful because they saw that virtue was infinite. The 
Irishman, who asked his priest, “If I was as good as you 
be, what would you be doing then?” had a glimpse of this 
dynamic saintliness, for which the teaching of static saintli- 
ness had made him restless. With study, difficulties in- 
crease, and by that increase of necessary toil is steadily de- 
posited the unconscious facilities of power. It is only igno- 
rance that is conceited. The scholar who looks farthest into 
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the exhaustless heavens is humble with the knowledge of 
more beyond than he can ever see. Ability, growth, in any 
work are marked by a larger and larger measure of the 
thing to be done. The workman who thinks he has learned 
his trade will never get any higher than what he has learned. 
If character should also show this interminable extent, no 
one need be discouraged. ‘The finest lesson the saints have 
taught us is in their immortal dissatisfaction. Neither the 
veneration of men nor the blessing of God made them con- 
tent with themselves. ‘The best of what we do and are,” 
they prayed, “just God forgive.” They revealed the true 
nature of goodness as a process, and not merely an attain- 
ment. In their self-deprecation, they teach us what should 
inspire rather than depress effort. Even to them virtue was 
hard. Even to us hardness may be virtuous. God is no- 
where so surely found as in the pressing after him, by whose 
difficulty;we despair of finding him. Heaven is not in the 
peace of cessation: it is in the peace of an eternal union of 
striving with rest. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Aim Higher. 


BY REV. THOMAS ROBJENT. 


Recent letters in the columns of the Christian Register 
seem to mark the acutest form of that faithlessness in our 
work and mission which is the peculiar malady from which 
Unitarianism periodically suffers. ; 

There can be no growth, no progress, without a healthy 
dissatisfaction and a divine discontent. If we as a denomi- 
nation are to rise an inch above the level on which we now 
stand, we must dream dreams and see visions, and then set 
ourselves hour by hour to turn those dreams and visions 
into actualities; but all this is very different from morbid 
fault-finding. The one need of Unitarianism at the moment 
is not ve/igion, or life,— of these we do not lack,— but rather 
to write across our life plan the words that Michel Angelo 
wrote on one of the early drawings of Raphael,— “ Amplius 
Amplius.” The outlines of our picture are a little cramped 
and stiff. We want larger and bolder plans, higher and 
loftier ambitions, and less pessimism and fault-finding 
among the rank and file. 

I have no desire to enter upon a discussion of the aca- 
demic question whether churches may have morality and 
not religion; but I do want to register my whole- 
hearted protest against the insinuation that Unitarian 
ministers and laymen “have not that sense of personal com- 
munion with God which is not only the salvation, but the 
justification of the orthodox ministers’ position.” It was my 
lot to be born and reared in orthodoxy. From my boyhood 
until recently I have been in closest touch with the ortho- 
dox ministry; and the whole trend of my experience is dia- 
metrically opposed to that of your correspondent, who signs 
himself “a Unitarian brought up in the orthodox church.” 
I can truthfully say — and I think the testimony ought to be 
given — that I have never had the pleasure of meeting with a 
body of men so clearly saturated with the spirit of religion 
in its highest and best form as those who form the ranks of 
the Unitarian ministry. 

The flippancy in handling matters pertaining to what are 
cardinal doctrines in orthodox churches—‘hell” and 
‘*devil” as such should demand the utmost reverence rather 
than ridicule and jest — is fortunately absent from our gather- 
ings where religious or social questions are discussed. Some 
of my brethren in the ministry will be able to gauge the sig- 
nificance of this statement better perhaps than those who 
have never been “ behind the scenes.” 

In like manner I am proud to witness to the presence and 
not the absence of religion among our Unitarian people. 
Indeed, the one thing that has impressed me most during the 
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period of my connection with Unitarianism is the deep “re- 
ligiousness ” that pervades the public and private life of the 
majority of our people. It is as if a boundless continent had 
been thrown open, which demands the daily exercise of the 
soul’s powers. 

I cannot express it better than by saying that in the pews 
of Unitarianism I have found and felt the life of the soul, and 
in such a measure that my past experience seems cold and 
blank by comparison. 

Let us have done with these paltry insinuations, and aim 
a little higher than the spots upon the armor of our fellow- 
soldiers in the ranks. Let us believe the best and do the 
best, remembering that the height of our attainment depends 
upon the loftiness of our aim. “ Lofty designs,” says Brown- 
ing in his “Grammarian’s Funeral,” “must close in like 
effect.” 

What our loved Unitarianism needs is the optimist and 
not the pessimist, ambition and not grumbling. 

PassAIc, N.J. 


From Songs of Two. 


We thought when Love at last should come, 
The rose would lose its thorn, 
And every lip but Joy’s be dumb 
When Love, sweet Love, was born; 
That never tears should start to rise, 
No night o’ertake our morn, 
Nor any guest of grief surprise, 
When Love, sweet Love, was born. 


2 And when he came, O Heart of mine! 

And stood within our door, 

No joy our dreaming could divine 
Was missing from his store. 

The thorns shall wound our hearts again, 
But not the fear of yore, 

For all the guests of grief and pain 
Shall serve him evermore. 


—Arthur Sherburne Hardy. 


Religious and Auxiliary Work in Cuba. . 


BY REV. E. P. HERRICK. 


The world has followed with sympathetic interest the vary- 
ing fortunes of this the “fairest of the Western isles.” 
Cuba’s history has been a long-drawn tragedy. The heart 
of humanity has throbbed with universal pity at the recital 
of her multiplied woes. Her songs have been dirges. Mise- 
reres have outnumbered Te Deums. Her patriotic airs 
seem pitched to a minor key. But a new era has dawned. 
With manumission from the oppressor’s yoke came hope and 
aspiration. 

In the wake of liberty came a moral and intellectual awak- 
ening which can but gladden the heart of every religious op- 
timist. We are passing through a critical transitional era, 
and Cuba never needed more the counsel of wise guides; 
but, as we study conditions and outlooks, we note wonderful 
progress and abundant signs of promise. Other writers will 
inform the readers of the Register of economic and political 
conditions. 

Foster gives in his admirable book agricultural and com- 
mercial statistics. I shall write of the religious situation 
and the effect upon the new nation of the incoming of relig- 
ious bodies from the United States, and the reflex effect of 
the humane intervention of our nation upon the moral and 
religious life of an island which is flinging aside the grave 


clothes of a dead formalism, as it breathes the air of a more 


liberalizing and intellectual faith. 
As Americanism has made itself felt in the Vatican, so it 
has worked, and is working here, potent as the leaven. 


Not. 
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a moment too soon did the religious bodies come to Cuba. 
An ecclesiastical hierarchy of the Latin and medieval type, 
backed by the military arm, supported by the State, not in 
sympathy with the political ideals and aspirations of its 
Cuban devotees, needed for its own betterment the incoming 
of the tides of a progressive and vitalizing faith. Spain 
only tolerated differing creeds and cults. To-day, under 
“ Old Glory,” all stand on the same footing before the law. 
The special favors are yet granted to the ancient Church, as 
is natural. 

Seven different denominations are at work in Cuba to-day, 
and toleration is in the air. There is a kindly feeling exist- 
ing between these different churches and their representa- 
tives on the island, who are now at work in all of the six 
provinces with great acceptance. The essential unity of 
Protestantism is visibly demonstrated in the ministerial asso- 
ciation recently formed in Havana. All the missionaries on 
the island are likely to identify themselves with this body. 
Thus common interests are promoted, and the fraternity of 
all true workers shown. Matters of interdenominational 
comity, choice of locations, the securing of rights before the 
law, etc., come up for fraternal discussion and judicious 
decision. ‘Imitation is the sincerest flattery.” 

The betterment of the old Church is no small part of the 
work of the missionary in Cuba to-day. Sunday-schools are 
being introduced in the old churches. Sermons are preached, 
and many of the methods in vogue in Christian churches in 
the States adopted. The presence of the American mis- 
sionary has made this imperative. The American type of 
Catholicism is likely to supersede the Spanish and medizval 
types in the not distant future. For this ‘we thank God, 
and take courage.” 

Who can compute the uplifting effect of the educational 
awakening in Cuba? The beneficent work of Superintendent 
Frye will bear rich fruit through coming years. 3,000 public 
schools have been established. 3,600 teachers employed in 
them, while over 150,000 children are taught in them. 
Enthusiasm for public education is boundless. ‘Thousands 
of Cubans are studying to pass the coming examinations. 
New horizons open before the Cuban girl. Massachusetts 
welcomed 1,400 of our Cuban teachers; and the name Cam- 
bridge is as familiar as a household tale in Cuba to-day. 
Private schools are yet popular, and the popularity of 
efficient instruction is waxing in Cuba. Thus all conduce 
to the development of an intelligent faith, which is the safe- 
guard of the State and aid to civic righteousness. 

The struggle over Ibaretti, the unwelcome Italian bishop 
of Havana, is not yet over. It is not personal. It has its 
foundation in patriotism. Popular. Cuban priests were 
aspirants for the position, and the decision of the pope has 
alienated many once devoted to the Church. His holiness 
finds it impossible to please both Spaniard and Cuban, and, 
of the two, prefers to gratify the former, who controls the 
wealth and manages the business of Cuba. The Reformed 
Catholic Apostolic Church was organized this week in 
Havana. With the advent of new and uplifting conditions 
has come not only a spirit of toleration and interdenomina- 
tional comity, but the spirit of Christian altruism as well,— 
a plant by no means indigenous to this soil. 

Every city in the island is now provided with a well- 
equipped hospital. Having visited some of them, I can testify 
to the ability of the physicians in charge and to the effi- 
ciency of the nurses and other attendants. Thus the work 
of him who “healed the sick” is carried on all over this 
beautiful island. 

Orphan children are cared for: asylums have been opened 
at widely separated points. The island was full of these waifs 
at the close of the war, which reduced many rich families to 
beggary. Improved conditions have led to the return of 
many children to their families and friends. Four State 
institutions have been established, two each for boys and 
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girls, two industrial and agricultural, and two correctional 
and industrial. At Guanajay four hundred Cuban boys are 
taught the industrial branches by the efficient superintendent, 
Rev. G. L. Todd, formerly a Congregational minister in 
Merrimac, Mass. Thus the work of Him who called the 
children to his sheltering arms, as He pronounced a beati- 
tude on childhood, is carried forward along practical and 
efficient lines. 

There has been a general overhauling of the prisons and 
a vast improvement in their sanitary condition. Spanish 
prisons have been of the medieval type, gloomy, forbidding 
double-barred windows, unsanitary. Well might the motto, 
‘“‘ Let him who enters here, abandon hope,” be written over 
their portals: All this has been changed. The spirit of 
him who came to give liberty to the captive is abroad. 
Chains are stricken from the limbs of prisoners. Hundreds, 
detained for years awaiting trial, have been freed. Courts 
have been forced to perform their duty with promptness and 
with mercy. A special inspector of prisons has been chosen, 
who is to visit each prison and prisoner in the island four 
times yearly. Corrupt judges have been dismissed, police 
courts established, and the writ of habeas corpus (hereto- 
fore unknown) has been put into effect. Thus the “sighing 
of the prisoner” ends, justice reigns, mercy triumphs, and 
cruelty vanishes. 

And is not all this (which appears in no denominational 
statistics) a truly religious and humanitarian work? Will it 
not make easier the work of the religious bodies, as they 
seek under the Southern cross to bring in “the new heavens 
and the new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness”? Along 
the old superb highways of Rome journeyed with glad feet 
the messengers of the new faith. Over the old Spanish high- 
ways in Cuba speed the proclaimers of glad tidings to-day. 

Between 600 and 700 miles of choice roads have been 
built, and hundreds of miles have been repaired, bridges 
rebuilt, and roads put in first-class condition. An ideal mail 
service has been established. Overland telegraph lines 
extend over the island. Light-houses have been repaired, 
and new ones constructed. Oppressive taxation has been 
ended. Immigration is fostered. The sanitation of the cities 
is carefully attended to. Havana is to be thoroughly sewered. 
The disinfection of suspected houses continues ; and in time 
the yellow fever will be stamped out, as in Jamaica. 

The financial condition of Cuba is good. There is an 
unencumbered balance of $1,900,000 in the treasury. 

Among the forces that make for righteousness in Cuba I 
must not fail to mention the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union work inaugurated one year since, recently extended 
by Mrs. J. K. Barney, now here, to the principal cities as far 
as to Santiago. Seven societies have been started, with an 
approximate membership of 400 persons. The foundations 
for a lasting temperance work have been laid; and the white 
ribbon, which now girdles the globe, flutters in the breezes 
which blow over this lovely tropic island. 

Cuba is in a transitional era. Her poverty is extreme. 
Capital is needed to develop her great agricultural and indus- 
trial interests. Old Spanish laws and customs still hamper 
her. She cannot, like Minerva (who is said to have sprung 
fully armored from the helmet of Jupiter), come to her best 
in a day; but I have faith in Cuba and the Cubans and in 
their future. 

Said one, “ We are like those who have been living in a 
dark cellar and suddenly transported into the blinding light 
of the sun; and is it strange that our eyes are blinking?” 

“Viva Cuba Libre!” was carved by patriot hands, in the 
days of Spanish rule, deep in flashing stalactites of the caves 
of Bellamar. We echo the sentiment: “ Long life to Cuba, 
free from bigotry, free from sectarian strife, and all that pre- 
vents the realization of her choicest ideals!” May the great 
work go on to its blest consummation | 

HAVANA, CUBA, : 
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For the Christian Register. 
New Century Ideals, 


BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


What star shall rise to guide me on my way? - 
What thought possess my soul to lead-it right ? 
What but the light of love, the living light 

That brings the beautiful from day to day! 

Let joy and truth my heart in service sway, 

Let me the path of others make more bright, 
And have refreshment in each happy sight 
That shows the coming of our God’s good May! 
Let me refrain from evil word and look, 
From coldness of unsympathetic heart; 
Let me heal all I can of want and woe, 

And read the years as God's new-written book, 
That doth hope’s inspirations well impart, 

And make me, too, the prophet’s mission know! 


Commerce the Peace-bringer. 


BY F. M. HOLLAND. 


Dr. John Fiske has told us of great processes which 
“must go on until— probably at no very distant period — 
warfare shall have become extinct in all the civilized por- 
tions of the globe.” It is fully a quarter of a century since 
this prediction was published in the second volume of ‘‘ The 
Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” page 252; and, if we con- 
sider only the most highly civilized countries, we may justly 
call this period one of international peace. The same may 
be said of the forty years, save one, which blessed Europe 
after the fall of Napoleon, and gave unprecedented opportu- 
nities for inventions, discoveries, reforms, and works of 
genius. The word “international” has already acquired 
new prominence and significance. A hundred years ago 
there was scarcely anything international except butchery. 
If some nations joined forces, it was only temporarily and for 
the purpose of fighting against a common foe. Now our in- 
ternational associations and enterprises are innumerable: 
almost all are pacific, and some are highly philanthropic. 
Just at present it seems to be characteristic of a highly 
civilized nation to be able to keep 


“ Mistress of herself, though China fall.” 


The twentieth century has its wars; but they are by no 
means so wide-spread and endless as in the Dark Ages, 
when no man could have a home unless he made his house 
literally his castle. It used to be said that the real war was 
the religious war; and we might say, with due consideration 
of the past, that there are no real wars now. History has 
been busy from the beginning telling how strong nations 
have conquered “ the little peoples’’; but the invasions now 
going on seem likely to be only transitory evils, for the con- 
queror is more willing than ever before to make concessions. 
Then, again, he takes unprecedented pains to make people 
believe that he is really the champion of civilization. War 
puts on the mask of commercialism, because Moloch’s wick- 
edness is already known so well that he has to hide his face. 
If there really are any wars of commerce, they must be car- 
ried on like that between this country and Germany. Civil- 
ized nations cannot afford to attack one another with any 
weapons more destructive than prohibitory tariffs. Ob- 
stacles to friendly intercourse multiply under the play of 
cannon; and no strangers, however barbarous, can be bom- 
barded into becoming profitable customers. 

Emerson acknowledged “the beneficent tendency of com- 
merce”; and Lowell :called it ‘the great civilizer.” Spen- 
cer shows at the conclusion of his book on “ Political Insti- 
tutions” how antagonistic are the two fundamental types of 
society ; namely, the militant and the industrial. _We might 


also call them the warlike and the commercialist.. He - 
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proves that the growth of political and religious liberty, as 
well as of literary, artistic, and inventive genius, is favored 
by interest in commerce, while love of war makes despotism 
seem but a slight evil in comparison with the chance of gain- 
ing victory in battle. We are reminded of the plain facts 
that human life is more sacred, property more secure, and 
the useful arts more honored in commercialist communities 
than in warlike ones. In speaking of those gentle savages 
who treat strangers as brethren, Spencer says that, “ while 
the status of women is habitually very low in tribes given to 
war and in more advanced militant societies, it is habitually 
very high in these primitive peaceful societies. ... Wives 
are treated by their husbands with marked respect. ... 
And there is none of that distinction of treatment between 
boys and girls which characterizes militant peoples.” 

We all know how many more advantages are enjoyed by 
women in our own land than in martial Germany and Rus- 
sia. We should also remember that, in a bloody period of 
religious wars, toleration was introduced by the Dutch be- 
cause they were shrewd enough merchants to treat all Cath- 
olics, Moslems, and pagans as possible customers. Lowell 
called it ‘a strange paradox” that the Hebrews were “en- 
dowed with special aptitudes” for “ the higher divinations of 
the soul” and also for commerce; but there was much more 
thought and culture in commercialist Athens than in martial 
Sparta. Who can measure our debt to modern cities of 
shopkeepers, like London and Boston? It was the com- 
mercial supremacy of Northern Italy which made her the 
centre of that great artistic, literary, and scientific radiance 
which drove away the medieval darkness. The tendency of 
commercial intercourse to allay international antipathies was 
so plain, even in 1775, a hundred years before the publica- 
tion of the “Cosmic Philosophy,” that Goethe made one of 
the personages in “ Faust ” say,— 

“ What foreign is one can’t always decline; 
What’s good is often scattered far apart; 
A genuine German hates with all his heart 
The French, yet very gladly drinks their wine.” 

At that time commerce was struggling against piracy, 
slavery, war, and other remnants of barbarism, like wheat 
growing among tares. The only question now is how soon 
the tares will be choked out by the wheat. Our comforts 
and luxuries are increased so rapidly and plenteously by 
commerce that all the nations are trying eagerly to give it 
full sweep. Piracy was put down long ago; and slavery is 
already extinct in civilized lands. War is so much like them 
that sooner or later it must fall under the same doom. Fiske 
shows that “the ever-increasing interdependence of human 
interests ... is ever making warfare less and less endurable. 
... Intellectual adaptation, ever adding new complication to 
industry, arrays the opinion of society more and more 
decidedly against war as against an intolerable source of 
disturbance. Besides which ... the increasing complica- 
tion both of the implements and of the methods of warfare 
due to scientific and industrial progress renders war ever 
more costly, and makes the community less willing to engage 
in it.” 

This growing aversion to war is increased by our uncon- 
scious preference of the industrial type on account of its 
peculiar fitness for developing the elements of civilization. 
Spencer points out the fact that, ‘other things equal, a so- 
ciety in which life, liberty, and property are secure, and all 
interests justly regarded, must prosper more than one in 
which they are not.” A nation which neglects the condi- 
tions of industrial progress, as Spain and Turkey have done, 
finds itself become less able to compete with its neighbors, 
even on the field of battle. The advance of civilization is 
not to be stopped or turned aside. Every nation is forced 
by regard for its own best interests to keep life and property 
secure, encourage the useful arts, maintain friendly relations 
with its neighbors, and permit the energies of its citizens to 
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expand freely. Thus a more or less conscious preference of 
the industrial or commercial type is developed by the press- 
ure of competition, The final triumph of peace is a neces- 
sary result of what Frenchmen who are trying to quote 
English call “the strug for life.” War may bid us “ imitate 
the action of the tiger.” Our generals may prefer to use 
craft like that of the ape, and even permit their soldiers to 
fall into his thievish habits. But the great law of the. sur- 
vival of the fittest compels us to 


“ Move upward, working out-the beast, 
And let the ape and tiger die.” 


ConcorD, Mass. 


Affirmations, 


BY REV. CYRUS A. ROYS, 


It would have been a source of gratification to many 
readers if your correspondent, ‘A Unitarian brought up in 
the Orthodox Church,” had amplified his specifications 
and given us the basis for his “ views on the great lack of 
the Unitarian Church.” First, “‘the ministers have not that 
sense of personal communion with God which is not only the 
salvation, but the justification of the orthodox minister’s posi- 
tion.” Can it be that he is as familiar as he ought to. be with 
the Unitarian thought of God? Is he familiar with the 
hymns that have been given to the Church Universal by 
Unitarian ministers? Let: him study these, and then tell 

us if he finds the absence of the thought of personal com- 
munion with God. Casually turning over a small collection, 
I find among the hymns one by Furness: “Father in 
heaven! to whom my heart would lift itself in prayer”; 
Samuel Longfellow’s “ Holy Spirit, Truth divine”; also 
“Love for all! and can it be”; N. L. Frothingham’s “O 
God, whose presence glows in all”; J. V. Blake’s “ Father, 
thou art calling, calling to us plainly”; F. L. Hosmer’s “O 
Thou, in all thy might so far, in all thy love so near”; also 
One thought I have, my ample creed”’;. Samuel Johnson’s 
“Father, in thy mysterious presence kneeling”; F. H. 
Hedge’s “‘ Beneath thine hammer, Lord, I lie”; J. W. Chad- 
wick’s ‘“O Love Divine, of all that is the sweetest and the 
best”; D. A. Wasson’s ‘Ask and receive,—’tis sweetly 
said”; W. C. Gannett’s “God hides himself within the love 
of those whom we love best”; J. Very’s “ Father, there is 
.no change to live with thee.”” These and many other hymns 
by the same and other writers are full of the tenderest faith 
in God, the Omnipresent. 

I would commend also for your correspondent’s perusal a 
little volume of Theodore Parker’s prayers. It is true 
Parker’s body fell to the earth long since, but the spirit of 
his prayers is still to be discovered in our pulpits and homes. 
I have also at my hand several printed sermons by repre- 
sentative ministers of our fellowship, living and dead; and I 
am sure an understanding mind could not say that they 
did not nourish “trust in God.” It would have been quite 

_ worth your correspondent’s while to have spent the whole 
week at the last Ministers’ Institute in Worcester, only for 
the sake of being present in that great mnuée at the opening 

of the memorial service for Dean Everett, when the venerable 
Dr. George M. Bartol led the thought and emotion of the 
assembly in prayer, when all thought and feeling were fused 
into thanksgiving, trust, and love. Reading between the lines 
of your correspondent’s complaint, there is a suggestion that 
_ there is yet to be revealed to him the momentous fact that 
the infinite personality touches the finite in many different 
__ways, and that what he calls “ morality ”— an ethical rela- 
f tion between man and man — may be, at the same time, a 
spiritual relation between man and God, the finite and the 
infinite, and so a means of communion between man and his 
Maker. 
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Regarding the second specification, your correspondent 
fails to see a distinction which must be made. Unitarian- 
ism, having been radically different from “ orthodoxy” from 
the first, has been compelled, from the nature of the case, to 
be both defensive and aggressive. But it is sectarian only in 
the sense in which Protestantism is a sect. Its right toa 
status as Christian has been constantly assailed by both 
Catholic and Protestant. It has even been denied that its 
adherents are ve/igious, but only moral; and it appears that 
there are orthodox Unitarians who still hold by their old 
traditions. Hence we have been compelled, as we still are, 
by the logic of our position, to justify our denials as protest- 
ants of the Protestants, and our affirmations as believers in 
a noble and positive philosophy of life. Doubtless we shall 
be compelled to continue this to some extent for a long time 
to come, especially in localities where our right to the Chris- 
tian name and inheritance is challenged, and for the benefit 
of those to whom the absence of old phrases appears to be 
an absence of religion; but my acquaintance with the 
preaching of our representative ministers has led me to the 
conclusion that from our pulpits the great essential affirma- 
tions of religion are preached without sectarian or denomina- 
tional feeling. Can it be that your correspondent speaks 
“ advisedly ” concerning the sermons preached in the Czrzs- 
tian Register pulpit? Let him read, for example, that of Rev. 
R. R. Shippen in the current number, March 28, which is 
representative both as to “a sense of personal communion 


. with God,” 7eligiousness,— or is it only morality ?— and as to 


sectarianism. 
UXBRIDGE, Mass. 


Herbert Spencer’s Views on Religion. 


BY REV, F. H. GILE. 


In recent rereading of Spencer’s “ First Principles,” a 
few thoughts struck me, which, I am persuaded, would inter- 
est a few of your readers, and perhaps incite to a friendly 
discussion of certain important questions, to the benefit of us 
all. I wish merely to suggest a few topics I would like to 
have discussed by those who are competent. 

I suppose that the prevalent idea is that Herbert Spencer 
regards religion as dealing altogether with the realm of the 
inaccessible and unknowable, and, therefore, never having a 
sound basis; as some sort of a development of crude and 
probably false notions, resulting from the phenomena of 
dreams, trances, and the like; and, therefore, by inference, 
unworthy of any sensible man’s study, much less adherence, 
aside from its value as folk-lore. I suppose that many 
common-class readers have been dismayed, offended, or hurt, 
like myself in former years and other environment, at such 
treatment of this sacred theme. 

I have wondered why he made religion the antithesis of 
science, and reduced it to remote and infinitesimal dimen- 
sions by eliminating bodily all the territory marked by mis- 
takes and errors, with vain postulates about the Inconceiv- 
able; while he did not treat science the same way, notwith- 
standing the fact that science deals with the Unknowable in 
its atomic theories, gravitations, ethers, and what-nots, and 
has made as bad a record as religion for mistakes and 
errors in its Ptolemaic systems, anthropomorphic planets, 
and the like. Eliminating these from science would reduce 
it to proportions as small as he accords to religion. 

But give one the right to make his own definitions ad 
libitum, and of course he can conclude what he will by sound 
logic. Here, is the key to Spencer’s views. To him 
“religion under all its forms is distinguished from every- 
thing else in this, that its subject-matter is that which passes 
the sphere of experience”; “ a religious creed is definable as 
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a theory of original causation,” “leaving out the accom- 
panying moral code, which is in all cases a supplementary 
growth”’; and constant search after the Inconceivable is the 
one “essential constituent,” “the Soul of Truth” of all 


religion. ‘Religion and science are therefore necessary 
correlatives,’—“ are the positive and negative poles of 
thought.” 


Is one justified in taking a familiar word and giving it an 
unfamiliar and extremely attenuated meaning for the purposes 
of sound discussion? Is it not dangerous to do so? 

If I mistake not,. the late Prof. Miiller regarded as the best 
of many popular and scientific definitions of religion collated 
by him this: “ Religion is such a conception of the Unseen 
as makes for righteousness.’”’ We cannot “leave out the 
accompanying moral code” in such or any commonly received 
definition. It is wholly gratuitous to limit religion to any 
form of theorizing or philosophy. Religion has business 
with that theorizing only that makes for right living or at 
least affects human conduct. From this standpoint, religion 
is the expression of the conception, in the relation of flower 
to root; and,in its most obvious form, is more a manifesta- 
tion of the feelings toward the Unseen, and through that to 
the world of men, than any theory whatsoever or the expres- 
sion of any theory whatsoever. Indeed, were I compelled to 
positive choice, rather than accept Spencer’s views, I would 
follow Schleiermacher in defending, not objective reality or 
the truth of religious theory, but the legitimacy of the sub- 
jective state or the propriety of the ‘religious feelings”; 
that is, religion is the embodiment of faith rather than 
theory. 

Taking the above definition as my choice for the 
widest comprehensiveness possible, I develop it thus: 

Whatever the religions we are familiar with have done 
or may continue to do, the rational religion should be an 
interpreter of all knowledge and all sound theory from every 
source to the common heart and life for their betterment in 
every respect. Religion should be to science as the builder 
to the suppliers of materials, taking from all sources the best 
materials approved by experience, and building them into life 
and character, personal and social. Religion depends upon 
science for its materials, and much of religion’s faultiness has 
been due to science’s ignorance or dishonesty. Then science 
should be modest in his criticism of the finished structure, 
for it is built from materials furnished by him. He should 
be charitable even toward faults in construction lest faults 
appear in the materials, examination once begun. 

Science may be said to be the name of a class of special- 
ists, each engaged in studying a portion of the fields of 
knowledge, each contributing, as he may, somewhat to the 
sum total. But, so far as conduct, or character, is concerned, 
religion is the generalizer, sorting, arranging, building, not 
led astray by the enthusiasm of this or that specialist, but 
giving each his due weight with reference to the whole. 

It is not meant that religion does not claim its own 
avenues of knowledge by spiritual experience or inspiration, 
nor its own special theories and assumptions as working 
hypotheses, nor that they are entitled to the same respect, 
and the same credence provisionally, as those of science. 
Nor is the reproach due to religion alone that it has held its 
theories infallible: the arrogance of science has somewhat 
approached the same stand sometimes, its God being human 
reason of quite unassailable authority. 

The methods of each have been the same: both have fol- 
lowed the deduction method, assuming somewhat and reason- 
ing therefrom down and out everywhere; but both are learn- 
ing the value of the inductive process. I was greatly 
interested in a recent sermon, read at a ministers’ meeting, 
when the inductive method was used in studying the char- 
acter of God! From our highest conception of a man the 
preacher coolly and almost unconsciously reasoned out the, 
nature of the Divine, not merely illustrating or portraying, 
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but proving, by the necessity of analogy between man and 


_ his Creator, the goodness and purpose of God. 


It is to be regretted that space does not permit a larger 
development of the thoughts here suggested, but it seems to 
me that no one need fear Mr. Spencer’s views of religion 
when his-definition is kept in mind, and it seems very neces- 
sary that his definition should be popularly known and kept 
in mind; and, again, it seems specially important for most of 
us to know that, from a scientific point of view and every 
point of view, Mr. Spencer’s definition is faulty, and there- 
fore his conclusions are not to be relied upon, while from 
the same standpoints a definition and discussion are possible 
which answer the requirements of the widest liberality and 
the aspirations of the deepest devotion. 

SCITUATE, MAss. 


A Presbyterian View. 


Not long since we heard one warned against applying 
human sympathies to God. He argued that God was a 
sovereign, and we so many lumps of clay. The Bible to him 
was a book of isolated detached illustrations. The father- 
hood of God meant nothing. There was no room for the 
word in all his theology. And yet it was not strange that he 
should believe as he did. His life was as throbless as a 
stone. He had never sealed up a little face, and laid it away 
until the resurrection. The cry of a David, ‘‘ Would God I 


-had died for thee!” was something that he had never heard. 


Such men are literal lumps of clay. Jesus they know as an 
historic character ; but the living Christ, the One who shielded 
the fallen and shed tears hot and fast for those in sorrow, is 
a stranger to all they are. Their impulses are frozen, and 
the fountains of their humanity as dry as a desert well. 
They have believed unto righteousness, possibly, but not with 
the heart. When one of the early heathen kings was first 
told of the crucifixion, his indignation burned like fire. 
‘‘Had I been there,” he exclaimed, *‘ with my brave men, 
that could not have been.” He was not a Christian, but the 
material out of which our best Christians are made was a 
part of his nature. The second birth is largely shaped by 
the first. Many otherwise good people possess every Chris- 
tian requirement save a sanctified impulse. They are evan- 
gelical, conservative, and wise, but fatally deliberate. Right 
is a logical conclusion, but never an immediate necessity. 
Such men make good Noahs. Give them one hundred years, 
and they will build an ark that no deluge can destroy. They 
inspire respect, but fail to kindle the flame of love.— Zhe 
Presbyterian Fournal. 


The Church. 


An organization may be religious; and yet it may not be 
a church in the full and complete sense of the term. A body 
of people may meet in an edifice conventionally ecclesiastical 
in style, and they may have a nominally religious service 
Sunday morning. But suppose that the chief interests and 
activities are philanthropic,— a reading-room, an industrial 
school, a charity bureau, a study class, a dramatic section, a 
scientific lecture course, an old clothes guild, a free lunch 
counter, and many similar agencies. Suppose also that the 
Sunday morning addresses are chiefly upon civic and social 
topics, and the Sunday-school instruction is devoted largely 
to the scientific study of nature and to the spas of 
citizenship. 

What is the mistake? Certainly not that these mies are 
valueless, for they are all good in themselves. Surely, not 
that the church should be indifferent to philanthropies. 
These are just the activities to which the man, made pro- 
foundly religious by the church, will naturally give his 
interest and support. But we deal here with the necessary 
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‘natural and in a measure wholesome. 


fruitage of religion out in the world rather than with the 
cultivation of religion itself, which is the specific function of 
the church. These are the things which will be done after 
the church has made people religious. They are secondary 
products,— products of the religious life, which is the primary 
concern of the church. They may well cluster about the 
church and be fostered by the church; but they no more 
make the church itself than do the beautiful trees on its 
bank make the river. 

As we look upon some recent experiments in this line, the 
question arises, Is the religious rootage strong and deep 
enough to support such a vast philanthropictop? To change 
the figure, are we not in danger of neglecting the church as 


_a “power-house” while over-developing it as a mere factory, 


—failing to make souls alive while spending ourselves upon 
their circumstances? Some of these things are legitimate 
church activities, if kept subordinate. Many are duplicates 
of the general agencies of the community, already at work, 
and really more serviceable when so organized and 
maintained.- 

A church ought to produce the motive power and moral 
enthusiasm to operate all these activities that have been 
named, It ought so to inspire and train men and women 
that they will work along these and all similar lines. But its 
own specific ministry lies farther back than these errands of 
mercy,— in the sources of life deep within the heart. What 
people most need to find in the church is a clearer vision of 
their divine relations and a keener sense of the fatherhood 
of God. They need a firmer hold on the spiritual signifi- 
cances of their own lives and the sanctity of their obligations 
to each other. They need motives and ideals. They need 
to be lifted into an atmosphere of trust, hope, love, and 
made to feel at home in God’s universe. ‘This spiritual 
quickening will help all round the~circle of life. If people 
receive it wherever they go, they will be equipped for duty 
and danger. If there be this abundance of spiritual life, then 
all these philanthropies will come like blossoms on the tree. 
The free library and all similar agencies will flourish, not as 
church enterprises, but as products of the life which the 
church provides. 

On the other hand, if this heart-life is not created by the 
church, if man’s religious nature is not there made alive to 
its fullest capacity, then these spiritual resources will nowhere 
else be accumulated. ‘Then these activities themselves will 
droop for lack of sustaining motives. And then the church 
will have failed in its peculiar function. It will have left 
undone the work to which it, and it alone, is especially 
called. 

These humane activities, most beautiful in themselves and 
always to be fostered by religion, have often been added to 
the church in response to a demand for a practical church. 
And this reaction against an excessively doctrinal church is 
: But we must remem- 
ber that, after all, the most “practical church” is the one 
that stands for religious nurture, for the vitalizing of the 
great convictions respecting God, duty, immortality. Fill the 
heart with vital piety, then will there be no danger that the 
hands will be inactive in the humanities. . . . Everywhere 
the human heart hungers for religion,—for a deeper and 
clearer consciousness of God as Father, for the hope that 
robs death of its sting, for the ethical passion that holds men 
loyal to the moral law, and for the masterful love that or- 
ganizes all forms of helpfulness. The Church exists to 
satisfy this hunger of the soul, to nurture this spiritual nature, 
to develop the sentiments that shape character and de- 
termine conduct. This is its distinctive work. If it does 
this, it is a church of the living God in the highest degree, 
whatever its ritual or creed. If it fails here, its failure is 
serious and fatal, because a failure to do the particular thing 
for which it is created. If the church does not meet this 
spiritual need, it will not otherwise be supplied. But, if the 
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church serves the spiritual interests and fills the soul with 
an abundance of religious life, then all these other things will 
follow. First the kingdom of heaven, and then everything 
else will be added. First the full heart, then the active and 
beneficent hand. 

The church is paramount and permanent because the 
religious nature which it serves is an essential and important 
element of human nature. Therefore, those who neglect the 
church neglect what is highest in themselves and most use- 
ful to civilization. Indifference to religious nurture and ser- 
vice is indifference to their humanity proper. These great 
spiritual gifts and graces, to cultivate which is the task of 
the church, are no more likely to spring up in us spontane- 
ously than the mastery of a musical instrument or the com- 
mand of a foreign tongue. If we gather the harvest, we 
must cultivate the soil and plant the seed. We cannot have 
the beauty and serenity of life in home and in neighborhood 
that is bound up with the Sabbath unless we maintain the 
Sabbath. We cannot possess and preserve the great religious 
convictions and enthusiasms which make for peace and 
righteousness unless we give ourselves in loyal support to the 
institution — the church—created and consecrated for the 
development of the religious life. Wealth and knowledge are 
but curses unless back of both there is the moral ideal or 
spiritual purpose to direct us in the use of both. And the 
special function of the church is to enrich and ennoble 
the motive power of life. It must not depart from this 
sacred office: for it there is no substitute—Aev. /. H. 
Crooker, in the Springteld Republican. 


Spiritual Life. 


‘We are wont to look forward to troubles with fears of 
what they will inflict, but back on them with wonder at what 
they have saved us from.— Samuel Johnson. 


& 


The universal self-delusion is this: when a man has a 
good thought, he fancies he has become what he thinks for 
the moment. Good thoughts are very good; but, unaccom- 
panied by the difficult processes of character, they are often 
no better than soap-bubbles.—Aozoomdar. 


we 


We shall find that the love of nature, wherever it has ex- 
isted, has been a faithful and sacred element of human feel- 
ing ; that is to say, supposing all the circumstances otherwise 
the same with respect to two individuals, the one who loves 
nature most will be always found to have more capacity for 
faith in God than the other— Ruskin. 


t & 
The weariness and sadness of life come from persistently 
closing our eyes to its greatness... . There is no life so poor 


as that which through too close a grasp of visible things has 
lost all conscious hold upon unseen realities. Lifted into the 
atmosphere of Infinite Greatness, the soul itself grows great ; 


unfolded within the Perfect Love, the life itself becomes love. 


Lucy Larcom. 
Jt 


Doubt of any sort cannot be removed except by Action.” 
On which ground, too, let him who gropes painfully in dark- 
ness or uncertain light, and prays vehemently that the dawn 
may ripen into day, lay this other precept well to heart, which 
was to me of invaluable service. ‘Do the Duty which lies 
nearest thee,” which thou knowest to be a Duty! Thy sec- 
ond Duty will already have become clearer.— Zhomas Carlyle, 
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For the Christian Register. 


Showery Days. 


BY OLIVE THORNE MILLER. 


“First the blue and then the shower, 
Bursting bud and smiling flower.” 
—Mary Mapes Dodge. 

April is the battle-ground of the seasons in 
our climate. Not so much “Winter lingering 
in the lap of Spring,” as the poet has it, as Sum- 
mer pushing forward, impatient to get her buds 
unfolded and her flowers out of the ground. In 
this month she usually manages, in the words of 
the immortal Hosea, to “toss the fields full of 
blossom, leaves, and birds,” her leaves half 
open, and her modest spring bloom ready,— 
hepatica, the pioneer, bloodroot, lighting up the 
shadowy corners, houstonia, sprinkling the fields, 
arbutus, opening sweet eyes under last year’s 
leaves. 

About the third week in the fickle month she 
generally succeeds in giving us a foretaste of 
what we may expect when she gets complete 
control, and sets us thinking of mountain and 
-seashore. 

‘The bird world shares the unrest of the 
season. A few hardy warblers hurry past us, 
full of business,—the myrtle, with his four mystic 
badges, the pine, with breast of gold, and the 
fascinating black-throated green, en route for 
the evergreen forests he loves so well. Two or 
three linger, and finally stay,—the modest-clad 
black and white, the water-thrush of flirting tail, 
and the oven-bird masquerading as a thrush. 
But May is pre-eminently the warbler’s month. 

Now comes the leader of our summer choir, 
the calm-eyed, silver-voiced wood thrush, mak- 
ing the mornings and evenings glorious for us. 
But his next of kin, the hermit, steals by in 
silence, his emotions carefully repressed, his 
music sealed up in his heart, saving all his 
sweetness for his wooing-ground farther north. 
Not so chary of his charms is the smallest singer 
of all,—the kinglet with ruby crown. A mere 
pinch of gray feathers he looks, with a gorgeous 
crown of ruby when he expands it to sing. He 
lingers for days in country neighborhoods and 
even in city parks, and pours out his joyous 
song for our delight. He is well worth many 
excursions to hear. Especially so as other fa- 
mous singers are about as well,—the misnamed 
purple finch in all his glory of crimson and snow- 
white, and the aristocrat of the sparrows, the 
white-throat, singing, as he goes, a song so dis- 
tinctive that he has a local name wherever he is. 
By the Anglo-Saxon of New England he is dis- 
respectfully called “ Peabody bird,” but by an 
Indian tribe of the same section—according to 
Mr. Long—“Killooleet,” or “Little Sweet Voice.” 

Now begins the cheery evening song of the 
whippoorwill, and the brown-robed house wren 
may be seen bustling about for summer quar- 
ters. Swallows appear with the first of the 
winged-insect hosts. The barn, the cliff, and 
the rough-winged swallows, and the purple 
martin look over our premises and choose 
their places. A few impatient or bold spirits 
begin building. Some of the hawks and owls 
are already settled to their summer work; and. 
now the crow and grackle, and even the robin 
and bluebird, open the nesting season for smaller 
birds. 

We read everywhere the confident statement 
that certain birds will do so-and-so, and others 
will do quite otherwise. But it is never safe to 
predict what birds will do. Besides having 
marked individuality, and not the slaves of 
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habit we have considered them, they are con- 
stantly changing their ways. Perhaps the spirit 
of unrest is in the air; but, whatever it is that 
impels us Americans to move on and ever on, 
the same propensity seems to infect our birds. 
They are always ready to try new food or new 
ways to do things. In the single habit of nest- 
ing, several birds have radically changed their 
customs within the memory of man. Swallows 
and swifts have become almost parasitical on 
the structures of men. Formerly tenants of 
hollow trees, caves, niches in rocks, and similar 
natural places, they now flock to our buildings, 
inside and out. Barn and eave swallows seize 
upon our barns, rough-wings choose crevices in 
our public buildings, and swifts pre-empt our 
chimneys. Purple martins have heretofore con- 
fined their dependence on us to houses built for 
them; but last spring I found a progressive 
colony comfortably settled in the heart of a 
noisy city, under the arch of an ornamental terra- 
cotta cap to the cornice of a business block. 
Woodpeckers, too, have learned to accept our 
protection and the shelter of our roofs. At 
least two species have adopted the labor-saving 
fashion of cutting a door through our walls and 
establishing themselves within. 

Wrens are always making experiments to 
better themselves. They are not at all particu- 
lar where they set up their domestic gods. They 
like best a comfortable wren-house, but will 
cheerfully accept an old hat, or the sleeve of a 
coat hanging in a shed, a niche in an empty 
house, or a hole in a post. I have seen a wren’s 
nest in a hollow iron hitching-post in a city 
street, the birds entering through the hole for 
the hitching-strap. And I have an oriole’s 
pretty gray hammock, that had been taken pos- 
session of by a wren, filled with a mass of sticks 
in wren fashion, and used as a nursery for pert 
wren-babies. Nor are wrens the only ones who 
agpreciate a saving of labor. I have another 
oriole cradle in which a warbler built her nest 
and reared her bits of nestlings. 

Perhaps the most wide-awake and quick- 
witted bird to avail himself of improved condi- 
tions is the unwelcome alien, the English, or 
house, sparrow. However we may deplore his 
presence, no one can deny him the sharpness of 
the street gamin and the ability to know a good 
thing when he sees it. Not only does he avail 
himself of all the erections of man for his un- 
sightly nest,—the niches in the ornamental parts 
of our buildings, our window-sills, over our doors, 
behind our closed blinds, under our piazza roofs, 
in our open-work trolley posts, under our elec- 
tric-light caps,—but he takes advantage of the in- 
dustry of his neighbor. He seizes the wood- 
peckers laboriously excavated homes, he robs 
the eave swallows of their adobe houses, he 
settles himself in every wren and bluebird and 
martin house he can find, never hesitating to 
fight for one when he cannot getit without. He 
even goes so far sometimes as to insist on using 
the door through which a woodpecker enters 
her home between our walls, no doubt making a 
separate nest inside. . 

Such evidence of progressive ideas on the 
part of birds are constantly coming to notice. 
The interest of bird-study is by no means ex- 
hausted. There is much to be found out. For 
what do we really know about the life-habits of 
even the birds we call common? We know toa 
fraction the size of the eggs, the length of every 
feather, and the smallest detail of anatomy, be- 
cause it is easy enough tostudy dead birds. But 
who shall tell us of the life? Whohas time and 
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patience and understanding and insight to enter 
into their little lives, to interpret their actions, 
and to understand their motions? Who even 
shall present the bare facts, while sternly repress- 
ing his own imagination? Truly, this shall re- 
quire a more profound student than has yet 
arisen. He who would accomplish this must 
give his days and nights to it. Evidence of a 
deeper life than we have given them credit for 
is constantly appearing to those who become 
really intimate with individuals. 

Higginson, in his delightful Out-door Paper 
says, “The daily existence of every bird is a 
remote and bewitching mystery.” If it has in 
these_latter days become a little less mysterious, 
itis not a shade less bewitching. The story of 
a nest and the life about it, faithfully and sym- 
pathetically studied, is one of the most fascinat- 
ing studies I know. It is full of vicissitudes, 
of joy and happiness, as well as anxieties and 
cares. Like our own home life, it develops 
character and brings into view qualities of mind 
and peculiarities of manners seen at no other 
time. It inspires the student with intense inter- 
est, and no less with profound astonishment at 
the resemblance of bird-life to the human. 

The student of bird-life needs a good manual 
to identify, a good glass, a settled note-book 
habit, an unflinching love of truth, and beyond 
these plenty of time and patience. Enthusiasm 
and devotion will grow. With this equipment 
he will find a whole new world open before him. 

Brooxiyn, N.Y. 


Animal Instincts. 


A case of animal intelligence, bearing on the 
question of the instinct of locality, connected 
with the squirrel, seems to me worth recording. 
Last year I bought from a local squirrel-catcher 
a family of baby squirrels, with the intention of 
liberating them, when reared, to run in my wood. 
I had intended that the loosing should take place 
when the food in the woodland was in the state 
to give them sustenance; but one of them began 
to mope and grow sulky, which is a sign of ill- 
ness, and generally ends in early death. So I de- 
cided to give him the chance of Nature’s healing, 
and put him out of my study window, outside 
which there is a shelf with food for the wild 
squirrels, a sleeping-box, and water. He had 
been brought to me when a baby, unable to walk 
or eat; and he had to be nursed with a bit of 
sponge, and was taken at a distance from here 
as our landlords protect the squirrels, and he 
had never been outside my study since he en- 
tered it as a baby. When turned out, he wan- 
dered about the house for two days, and the next 
was missing. The day after I found in my tool- 
house, sitting on a bag of durra, a squirrel, 
which immediately hid among the boxes, and 
which I took for a wild one accidentally shut in. 
I routed him out, and, instead of taking to the 
trees, he ran across the garden walks. to ‘the 
house, and went in at the scullery door; and, pur- 
suing him, I saw that he ran through the scullery, 
the kitchen, the hall, which runs through the 
centre of the house, a summer-room which is 
beyond it, and the windows of which were open 
and offered escape to the garden beyond, then up 
the winding stairway to the upper story where 
my study is, and there we lost him, supposing 
he had jumped out of an open window and had 
gone. That night the servants made an outcry, 
finding a squirrel under their beds, and we 
turned out to secure him; for I now saw that 
it was my liberated prisoner, who, unable to get 
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other chase through the house before I opened 


have known the way through the intricate pas- 
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into the study, had taken refuge in the servants’ 
room opposite it. Driven out, he gave us an- 


my study door; and then he immediately rushed 
in, and went into the sleeping-box with his fel- 
lows. Now, admitting that he might have 
learned the topography of the house on the 
outside, how could he, except by a pure instinct, 


sages to his old quarters? He had to turn four 
right angles, pass through three rooms and two 
halls and up a crooked staircase, none of which 
had he ever been in; but he went as straight to 
my room as he could have done if he had been 
accustomed to going about the house, and only 
on finding my door closed took refuge across 
the hall, And he was still only a half-grown 
creature, with instincts probably dulled by do- 
mestication. Crossing miles of open country 
seems to me nothing to it; for it was purely arti- 
‘ficial ground, but he did not hesitate an instant. 
W. J. Stillman, in Spectator 


Instinct or Reason? 


A Pittsfield man, as a proof that plants 
reason, offers the following account of a vine 
on his premises. The vine grows in a box on 
the window ledge. While watering it recently, 
his daughter noticed a delicate tendril reaching 
out toward a nail in the side casing. She 
marked the position of the tendril on the wood, 
and then shifted the nail about an inch lower. 
Next day the little feeler had deflected itself 
very noticeably, and was again heading for the 
nail. The marking and shifting were repeated 
four or five times, always with the same result; 
and finally one night the tendril, which had 
grown considerably, managed to reach the cov- 
eted support, and was found coiled tightly 
about it. Meanwhile another bunch of tendrils 
had been making for a hook that was formerly 
used for a thermometer. Just before it reached 
its destination, the young lady strung a cord 
across the window sash above. It was a 
choice, then, between the old love and the new; 
and, as some vines seem to prefer a cord to 
anything else, it was not long in making up its 
mind. In a very few hours the pale, crisp, 
little tendrils—which, by the way, convey a sur- 
prising suggestion of human fingers—had com- 
menced to lift toward the twine; and the next 
day they reached it, and-took a firm grip.— 
Suggestive Therapeutics. 


- Books Approved. 


BOOKS APPROVED BY THE LADIES’ COMMISSION 
SINCE DECEMBER, I900, 


Half a Dozen Thinking Caps. By Mary F. 
Leonard. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co. 1900. pp. 80. 50 cents. Lessons of 
thoughtfulness and consideration for others. 
Specially approved. For readers over ten. 

Child of the Sun. By Charles Eugene Banks. 
Illustrated by Louis Belts. Chicago: Herbert 
S. Stone & Co. 1900. pp. 166. $1.50. A 
charming mythical story of the Indians, poetic 
style, no horrors. For readers over twelve. 

Sisters Three. By Jessie Mansergh. New 
York: Cassell & Co. 1900. pp. 280. $1.25, 
A pleasant, interesting story of family life, with 
good lessons. For readers over fourteen. 

Sinking of the Merrimac. A personal narra- 
five of the adventures in the harbor of Santiago 
de Cuba, June 3, 1898, and of the subsequent 


imprisonment of the survivors. Illustrated. By 
Richmond Pearson Hobson, naval constructor, 
U.S.N. New York: The Century Company. 
1899. 
For readers of ten and upwards. 


the Greeks and Romans. 
M.A. Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 
accounts, chiefly from Herodotus and Plutareh. 
Readers over fourteen. 


Robson. Illustrated. New York: Cassell & Co. 
1900. pp.267. $1.25. A capital book, showing 
the happiness and usefulness to be found ina 
home life. 
Josephine Dodge Daskam. New York: Charles 
lection of short stories about school-girls. For 


girls over twelve. 


Little, Brown & Co. 
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giving their adventures through the Revolution. 
Readers of fourteen and over. 

In Lionland. The story of Livingston and 
Stanley. By M. Douglas. [Illustrated. New 
York: Thomas Nelson & Sons. 1900. pp. 275. 
$1.00 The book is mainly an abstract from the 
works of the travellers themselves. For readers 
of twelve and over. 

Roger Books, 10 vols. Edited by Anna L. 
Burns. Boston and Chicago: W. A. Wilde 
Company. $2.00. Simply told stories, with 
good lessons. For the youngest readers. Fully 
illustrated. 


The Christian Register 


pp. 306. $1.50. Specially approved. 


Helmet and Spear. Stories from the wars of 


By Rev. A. J. Church, 
$1.75. Historical 


¥g00. pp. 380. 


The Girl without Ambition, By Isabel Stuart 


Literature. 
The Riverside Biographical Series.” 


To the volumes heretofore published of this 
attractive series the publishers have now added 
three of a very interesting character. The 
“Jefferson” has the advantage of being written 
by a friendly biographer who is at the 
same time able to see the defective side of 
Jefferson’s character. It is, perhaps, a conces- 
sion to the comparative disrespect which has of 
late overtaken the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence that it is passed over trippingly. “A de- 
cent respect for the opinions of mankind” is 
set down as its most distinctly Jeffersonian 
phrase. No mention is made of “the consent 
of the governed” where we might have expected 
some defence of that phrase against the various 
detraction of it at the present time. Such de- 
fence would not have been difficult. It could 
easily have been shown that the phrase was 
English before it was French, Cromwell’s 
before it was Rousseau’s, and that its genuine 
meaning holds; namely, that the participation 
of a people in its government is best means of 
securing justice and stability. The picture of 
Jefferson’s personal life is very engaging. So 
unbounded was his hospitality that we do not 
wonder at his fortune going to wreck. We are 
told of his lodging fifty guests at once, and 
that once a friend from abroad came with a 
family of six persons and settled on him for 
ten months. 

Mr. Rossiter W. Raymond writes of Peter 
Cooper with the intelligence that comes from 
personal acquaintance. The adventures of his 
boyhood and youth, his inventions, his business 
enterprises, his philanthropic schemes, his 
monetary vagaries, are all treated in due 
proportion and with great frankness and sin- 
cerity. Peter Cooper’s benefactions were 
small in their amount compared with those of 
George Peabody and Andrew Carnegie and 
some more moderate prodigals. But he did 


Excellent for girls over fourteen. 
Sister’s Vocation and Other Girl’s Stories. By 


Scribner’s Sons. 1900. pp.273, $1.25. A col- 


Gold Seeking on the 
Arthur R, Thompson. 


Dalton Trail. By 
Illustrated. Boston: 
1900. pp. 352. $1.50. 
An interesting story of the adventures of two 
New England boys in Alaska and the North- 
west Territory. For readers over twelve. 

Herakles, the Hero of Thebes, and Other 
Heroes of the Myth. By Mary E. Burt and 
Zenaide A. Ragozin. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1900. pp. 146. 75 cents: 
The principal stories of legendary Greek heroes, 
simply and pleasantly told. For readers over 
nine. i 

The Lobster-catchers: A Story of the Coast of 
Maine. By James Otis. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. rI900. pp. 308. $1.50. An ex- 
cellent story, full of practical good sense and 
interest. For boys over fourteen. 

Aunt Hannah and Seth. By James Otis. 
New York: Thomas Y¥. Crowell & Co. 1900. 
pp. tog. so cents. A story of a New York 
newsboy. Well told, with good lessons. For 
boys over nine. 

Boy's Book of Exploration. By Tudor 
Jenks. Illustrated. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. 1900. pp: 441. $2.00. True 
stories of the heroes of travel and discovery in 
Africa, Asia, Australia, and the Americas. 
From the “Dark Ages” to the “Wonderful 
Century.” For boys oyer fourteen. 

Red Jacket, the Last of the Senecas. By Col. 
H. R. Gordon. Illustrated. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 1900. pp. 347. $1.50. A story 
of Gen. Sullivan’s campaign against the Indians 
in 1779. For readers over twelve. 

Marjorie’s Doings. By Mrs. George A. Paull. 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co. 1900. 
pp: 95- 50 cents. A simply told story of the 
every-day life of a very natural little girl with a 
sensible mother. For youngest readers. | 

The House that grew. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
Illustrated. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 1900. pp. 206. $1.25. A quiet but in- 
teresting story of an English family who for 
economy’s sake move into the children’s play- 
house, and by ingenious additions make a- com- 
fortable home. 

Don Quixote of the Mancha. Retold by 
Judge Parry. Tilustrated by Walter Crane. 
New York: John Lane. pp. 245. $1.50. A 
good adaptation of the first part of Cervantes’s 
“Don Quixote.” For readers over ten. 

Three Colonial Maids. By Julia MacNair 
Wright. Illustrated. Boston: The Pilgrims’ 
Press. 1900. pp. 291. $1.25. A story about 
Deborah Sampson and two of her young friends, 


* Riversipe BroGRAPHICAL Series. “Thomas Jeffer- 
son,” by H. C. Merwin. “Peter Cooper,”’ by R. W. Ray- 
mond. ‘William Penn,” by George Hodges. Boston 
and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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much to set the pace of wise philanthropy, 
and especially to encourage rich men to do 
good while they still breathe the upper air. 

Dean Hodges’s biography of Penn is written 
with cordial sympathy. Penn’s relations with 
King James II. present the most dubious 
aspect of his career. Very quietly, but con- 
clusively, Dr. Hodges sets aside the injurious 
opinions of Macaulay, especially in the matter 
of “The Maids of Taunton,” wherein the Penn 
concerned was one George whose known char- 
acter answers to his conduct in this particular 
case. But Dr. Hodges, while defending the 
honesty of William Penn’s relations with James, 
thinks him mistaken in his apprehension of 
James’s policy. 


Tur Last YEARS OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. By Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. $2.50—The 
closing volume of the Nineteenth Century Series 
contains a section on France, covering the 
presidencies of Sadi-Carnot, Casimir-Périer, 
Faure, and Loubet, with one chapter devoted to 
the Dreyfus case. A second section tells of the 
present condition of Russia, taking up the 
course of events in those countries since the 
year 1893, and including the coronation of the 
czar, the development of railroads and water- 
ways, the Armenian massacres and politics in 
the Balkans. The effort to be fair and impar- 
tial is constantly evident. The volume in this 
series entitled England took the story of that 
country up to the close of ’94, since which time 
the Diamond Jubilee is the main event to be 
recorded as occurring on the island itself. The 
Stirring events in Africa are rather fully dealt 
with, and make up the largest division of the 
book, which ends with a summing up of affairs 
in Italy and Austria and a brief chapter on the 
Spanish-American War. The author has been 
painstaking in her endeavor to read the most 
reliable books on the subjects of which she 
treats and to compare differing accounts. 
There can be no adequate perspective in a book 
which describes events of the present day, but it 
serves to complete the series and to present in 
compact, readable form certain present condi- 
tions in these countries. 


TRUTH DExTER. By Sidney McCall. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50.—It would be 
little wonder if the taste of this novel’s quality 
as given in the opening chapter disinclined 
a reader to seek further, but the truth is that 
the book grows steadily better to the end. It 
would be well worth reading, were it only for 
the sake of “Truth” herself, a lovely and per- 
fectly natural creation, natural most of all in 
her immaturity and inconsistencies. “Van de 
Weyde Craighead,” the hero, is less satisfactory, 
and occasionally even wooden. His two tests 
of “Orchid,” especially the last, are simply 
absurd. What the character needs most is 
a sense of humor,—a lack which is practically 
confessed by the author himself when he re- 
cords ‘‘Van’s” one known attempt to be humor- 
ous. This is one of the new books that seem 
to herald a change from the novel of colonial 
life or adventurous seventeenth-century ro- 
mance to the novel that is set in the world of 
to-day, intense with conviction rather than 
simple emotion, and presenting situations that 
appeal by their fidelity to actual life rather 
than by their novelty. The scene is set in Bos- 
ton, and Boston society is sketched with evi- 
dent enjoyment. 
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HEatTH’s HOME AND SCHOOL CLAssics. A 
Book of Nursery Rhymes. Newly arranged by 
Charles Welsh. Illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. 
Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. Intwoparts. 10 


cents each. One volume in cloth, 30 cents.— 
This collection has been made with great care, 


-is finely illustrated, and is so arranged as to as- 


sist the parent.in the education of children. 
The aim is to present the best known text of the 
Mother Goose melodies and other nursery 
thymes in such a progressive order as to educate 
the child while amusing him. The books are 
made for use, and are much more important than 
many larger volumes. 


THE PRODIGAL. By Mary Hallock Foote. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—A rather 
violent story cut out of the rough places 
of a very exceptional life. The prodigal is the 
wild son of a millionaire, who sows his wild 
oats in the wildest places of the world, and 
after many dangers and adventures, saves a 
woman’s life, and then loses it in a fit of 
drunkenness. After such tragic incident the 
prodigal is saved by the dead woman’s sister, 
reforms, finds his proper manhood, and returns 
to the place of his fathers. 


Miscellaneous. 


The bound volume of the Living Age, includ- 
ing the thirteen weekly issues for the months of 
January, February, and March, root, in black 
cloth, contains the usual variety of good litera- 
ture of various kinds. Vol. X., seventh series, 
whole No. CCXXVIIL., 8vo, 848 pages. Price 
$2.25. 


The books of Ralph Waldo Trine have had 
an unusual circulation, and the testimony to 
their practical helpfulness and uplifting spirit 
is wide-spread and earnest. Jz Tune with the 
Infinite is now in its thirty-first thousand at 
least. The publishers, Thomas Y. Crowell 
& Co., have put together in a box the three 
small volumes called Character-building Thought 
Power, Every Living Creature, and The Greatest 
Thing Ever Known. The first of these is in 
part a newly added chapter to the fifteenth 
and succeeding thousands of What all the 
World’s a-Seeking. These booklets present in 
attractive form a sunny-hearted, positive phi- 
losophy that has no connection with the eccen- 
tricities and vagaries of irresponsible systems 
of alleged thought. - 


The Magazines. 


The Political Science Quarterly of Columbia 
University for March contains: “Police Admin- 
istration,” by J. A. Fairlie; “Colonial Agencies 
in England,” by E. P. Tanner; “A Study of 
Presidential Votes,” by W. C. Hamm; “How 
Govern the Philippine Islands?” by W. W. 
Cook; “The Study of Economic Geography,” 
by L. M. Keasbey; “The Stock of Gold in the 
United States,” by M. L. Muhleman; “The 
Chicago Building Trades Dispute,” I., by E. L. 
Bogart. There are more than fifty pages of 
book reviews and notes by the editor. 


In the American Kitchen Magazine for April, 
Mrs.*Belle Armstrong Whitney writes of the 
“Domestic Service Problem,” and finds the 
outlook encouraging, although full of trials. 
She recommends specialization for those who 
can afford it, and a simpler manner of living 
for others. Emma Paddock Pelford, writing 
of “Pima Women,” describes the most prim- 
itive housekeepers in America. The number 
is well filled with advice to housekeepers and 
cooking hints. ‘ 


The frontispiece of the Book Buyer is a new 
picture of Mark Twain; and the article which 
accompanies it is written by R. E. Phillips, 
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who finds in the writings of Mr. Clemens that 
justice is the key-note, and that he stands 
always for absolute democracy in humanity. 
The number contains numerous other interest- 
ing and not common pictures of authors. W. L. 
Andrews writes of “The Iconography of the 
Battery in Castle Garden.” James B. Carring- 
ton gives a selected list of “Books for Days in 
the Open,” compiled with a special considera- 
tion for the needs of the unscientific reader, 
though there is quite enough science in most 
of them to satisfy all but the specialists, The 
book reviews, biographical and critical notes, 
and other matter that we expect to find in the 
Book Buyer is quite up to the usual standard. 


Bird-Lore is an especially interesting number 
at this time of the year, and we should be glad 
if anything we might say about it would lead 
to an extension of its subscription list. Ralph 
Hoffmann writes of April and May bird-life 
near Boston, while Frank M. Chapman, Lynds 
Jones, B. T. Gault, and Lyman Belding do the 
same good service for the places in the neigh- 
borhood .of New York City, Oberlin, Ohio, 
Chicago, and Stockton, Cal. 
Lucas contributes an article on Walrus Island, 
a bird metropolis of Behring Sea, and interest- 
ing pictures of gulls and cormorants illustrate 
the article. Mrs. Harriet Carpenter Thayer 
describes her blue jay neighbors, also photo- 
graphed from nature; and there is considerable 
other matter in this number interesting to bird- 
loyers. The Audubon Societies report increas- 
ing interest. 


In the Juternational Monthly for April Col. 
Larned of the Military Academy writes upon 
West Point, showing what an important in- 
fluence it has had upon the life of the country, 
and supplying much information not easily 
found. J. Novicow, a Russian living in Odessa, 
who has written much upon sociological sub- 
jects, contributes a fearless, unprejudiced de- 
scription of the Russian character, showing how 
the people are affected by the existing political, 
religious, and educational conditions. This is 
the second paper in the series of studies on 
National Characteristics. Prof. Jevons writes 
upon the “History and Method of the Science 
of Religion”; and the eminent Italian composer, 
Mascagni, presents a “Tribute to Verdi.” The 
April number thus adds timeliness to its other 

ood qualities. It is published at Burlington, 

t. at $4. year; and a specimen copy will be 
sent upon application. 


St. Nicholas for April continues the series of 
“Careers of Danger and Daring” papers written 
by Cleveland Moffett, describing the skill and 
bravery of the Canadian voyageurs. Like the 
other numbers of this interesting and important 
series, it increases one’s respect for human 
nature and one’s admiration of heroes unknown 
to fame. The paper includes a report of an 
interview which the writer had with the chief 
of the Canadian voyageurs that took Gen. 
Wolseley’s troops up the Nile, too late to rescue 
Gordon. “Life Savers, Old and Young,” by 
Gustave Kobbe, tells of the remarkable doings 
of half a dozen young boys and girls. Startling 
adventure has a show in the story of “Treeing 
a Mountain Lion” by Williston Hough. _ Eliza- 
beth Finley writes of Queen Victoria’s dolls; 
and Tudor Jenks, telling of the tricks of Houdin, 
gives us an article that well deserves its title of 
“A Modern Magician.” The serial by Alice 
Balch Abbot is concluded, and that by John 
Bennett is continued, while there is the usual 
number of short stories and poems. 


Two summers ago the remains of eight of 
John Brown’s followers, who had been slain 
at Harper’s Ferry and buried on the banks of 


the Shenandoah, were removed to North Elba - 


and placed by the side of the body of John 
Brown himself. This was accomplished largely 
through the efforts of Mr.. Thomas FeAtherston- 
haugh, who describes this final burial in the 


April number of the Mew England Magazine. ~ 


Bishop Potter and other eminent persons were 
ai Pictures taken at the time by Miss 
atherine McLellan accompany the article. 


Frederic <A., 
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A picture of the statue of Ethan Allen, by a t | oe 

Larkin G. Mead accompanies an illustrated 
article by George W. Perry on Ticonderoga. () S 
The series of articles upon cities is continued j a \ 

by Mr. J. Macdonald Oxley, who writes about ( 

Ottawa, the capital of Canada. Katherine Lee 
Bates contributes a report of a personal experi- 
ence in Spain, which shows the lack of patriot- 
ism in many Spanish hearts ; and Marian Forbes 
speaks an energetic word called ‘Confessions 
of a Lay Woman,”. drawn out by the recent 
articles in the Atlantic entitled “Confessions of 
a Minister’s Wife.” ) 


THE STORY OF EVA 


By Wit. Payne, author of “ The Money Captain,” etc. 12mo, $1.50. 

A strong character story. A young woman from the West and a young man from 
the East meet in a business house in Chicago, where both are employed. After various 
experiences, a fire gives them a moral shock, which is for them the beginning of a higher 
life. The story finely describes the development of their nobler selves. It has a power- 
ful moral, and is of uncommon literary quality. 


THE FRENCH ACADEMY CORNEILLE 


By Leon H. Vincent, author of “The Bibliotaph” and “ Hétel de Rambouillet.” 2 
vols., 16mo, artistically printed and tastefully bound, $1.00 each. 
Mr. Vincent’s account of the French Academy, its high objects, and its illustrious 
membership, is written with full knowledge and admirable skill. Equally valid and 
attractive is his sketch of the great dramatist Corneille. 


FALSTAFF AND EQUITY 


By CHARLES E. PHELPS, Judge of the Supreme Court of Baltimore. With an Intro- 
duction by the well-known Shakespearean lecturer, HENRY A. CLAPP, Esq. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

A scholarly and entertaining book on the humor and legal knowledge of Shakespeare. 

It shows how Shakespeare became familiar with law, and will have a special interest 

for lawyers who are students of Shakespeare. 


ENGLISH POLITICS IN EARLY VIRGINIA 
HISTORY 


By ALEXANDER BROWN, author of “The Genesis of the United States,” “ The First 

Republic in America,” “The Cabells and their Kin.” 8vo, $2.00. 

Another sheaf garnered by Mr. Brown from his assiduous and intelligent cultivation 
of the early history of our country. It is a careful study of the sources of the American 
government, and of the conditions under which the colonies established political institu- 
tions, especially the influence of English policies and politics. 


Literary Notes. 


A wholesome antidote for the pessimistic and 
perplexing utterances of William Hannibal 
Thomas is “The College-bred Negro,” by 
Prof. W. E. Burghardt DuBois, a pamphlet of 
IIs pages, just issued from the Atlanta Uni- 
versity Press. Of the eight writers chosen by 
the Adlantic Monthly to prepare what it terms 
its “most important group of papers,” a series 
of studies of the Reconstruction Period, Prof. 
DuBois is the one colored man. His article, 
“The Freedmen’s Bureau,” appeared as the 
third in the series, in the March issue of the 
Allantic. 


With its issue of April 18 the Youth's Com- 
ee will enter upon its seventy-fifth year. 

io celebrate this event, the Companion of 
that date will be a double “seventy-fifth Birth- 
day Number,” containing contributions by the 
Vice-President of the United States, Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mary E. Wilkins, Sarah Barnwell 
Elliott, and half a dozen others. The pub- 
lishers have also prepared a richl printed sou- 
venir, illustrating the growth of the nation and 
of the Youth's Companion since the year the 
Companion was founded, 1827. A map shows 
the small section of the continent occupied by 
the United States of 1827, when the Companion 
began life with practically no subscribers ; 
another, the system of railways which cover 
the United States in 1901, an aggregate of 
187,781 miles, the Youth's Companion traversing 
every mile of this system once a week; and a 
third map shows the number of subscribers 
to the Youth's Companion in every State of 
the Union in 1901, the paper being delivered 
every week to 545,342 American homes. The 
Companion has kept pace with the progressive 
spirit of the time. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & co., - - BOSTON 
Seer e ee ea ee INE RETaETSL ETT Tie 


Theodore Parker|The Power and Promise of 


‘ s s 
Books Received. By ALBERT WALKLEY. the Liberal Faith. 
a Rev. J. W. CHADWICK says :— 
Mound ch cae pg Fe yea len . “Jt is a noble, heart-stirring little book. It is A PLEA FOR REALI TY, 
eee pene One Se ae anuary, February, | £41] of the spirit of the time.” 
From Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. Published by the Ariel Press, 37 Brockton Avenue, BY 
hes Eriplex. eee heeer Lops Stevenson: 50 spe ere Mass. Giptlas oe poets. Bee by 
t . wn A m. MERICAN UNIT ATION, 25 0 
ader Tops'ls and Tents. By Cyrus Townsend Brady. | Bitect, Boston. THOMAS R. SLICER, 


From G. P. Putnam's Sons, New York. x 
Another Englishwoman’s Love-letters. By Barry Pain. 
Dwellers in the Hills. By Melville D. Post. $1.25. 

Bs Thirteen Colonies. By Helen ‘Ainslie Smith. 2 vols. 
3.00. 


Minister of the Church of All Souls’, New York. 


SUNDAY STORIES. ... CONTENTS ... 


From the Macmillan Company, New York, 


The Philosophy of Religion in England and America, By = The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
Alfred eat Be dies 8 The Power of Unitarianism. 
‘vom the e: ress, New York. j i 7 i 
What is the Matter with the Church? By Frederick Stan- Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN. The Promise of Unitarianism. 


ley Root. 
From Dodd, Mead & Co., New York., 
The Second Dandy Chater. By Tom Gallon. $1.50. 
Souls of Passage. By Amelia E. Barr. R53 
Every Inch a King. By Josephine aroline Sawyer, 


$1.50. 
From D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
Some IIl-used Words. By Alfred Ayres. $r.00. 
China. By James Harrison Wilson. $1.75. 


From Cassell & Co., New York. 
The Passing of the Dragon. By F. Jay Ceagh. 
From Funk & Wagnaills Company, New York. 
Spiritual Knowing, or Bible Sunshine. By Theodore F; 
Seward. 
From Harter & Brothers, New York. 


Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


gether a number of extracts from sermons preached to the Price 75 Cents. 


Sions. These selections were published more than twenty , 
ears ago, and are now reprinted in response to a demand For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 


them. The book is worthy of republication. The ser- . 3 ‘ 

Aone ‘are models of their kind. e language is direct receipt of price by the publisher, 

learness and attractiveness. Fact and imagination are Bost 
mingled with the cunningness of a true artist. In short, GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Onl. 
the pill is so well disguised in jam that the reader is led to ET 


b hi We al 
solenoid st xinraly Masel or Sits |QUR UNITARIAN GOSPEL. 


Martin Brook. By Morgan Bates, $1.50. Price 75 Cents per Co 
Tha) Love Letters of Mor Hugo. $3.00; stam IV. B id By MINOT J, SAVAGE, D.D. 
istory of the Four Georges and of William IV, y 
‘ustin McCarthy and Justin Huntley McCarthy. Vols. Z the Unrate ona Socizty, 25 Beacon PRICE 81.00. 


II. and IV. 


From William G. Smith & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Way the Preachers pray. GEO. H. ELLIS, 272 Congress Street, Boston. | GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 
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Che Dome. 
Little Bird Blue. 


Little Bird Blue, come sing us your song; 
The cold winter weather has lasted so long. 
We're tired of skates and we’re tired of sleds, 
We're tired of snowbanks as high as our heads. 
Now we’re watching for you, 
Little Bird Blue. 


Soon as you sing, then the spring-time will come, 
The robins will call and the honey-bees hum, 
And the dear little pussies, so cunning and gray, 
Will sit in the willow-trees over the way. 

So hurry, please do, 

Little Bird Blue! 


We're longing to hunt in the woods, for we know 
Just where the spring-beauties and liverwort grow. 
We're sure they will peer when they hear your first song; 
But why are you keeping us waiting so long, 

All waiting for you, 


Little Bird Blue? 
—VYouth’s Companion. 


For the Christian Register. 


The Story my Little Niece told me. 


BY HENRIETTA R. ELIOT. 


My little niece Bettie was spending a summer 
with me in the country and one day, as we 
walked to church, a bird hopped across our 
path. 

“OQ auntie,” said Betty, “that looks just 
like the little bird I was so unkind to last spring. 
I didn’t mean to be unkind, you know, but I 
was; and I always feel sosad when I think about 
it.” 

“ What did you do?” I said. 
it.” 

And this is what she told. 

“You see, auntie, I had just had a little room 
given me for my own; and 1] was fixing it up 
with pretty little things. There was a bracket 
against the wall with openwork sides; and I 
thought it would be nice to stick a little branch 
into it, and fix a bird’snest into the branch. So 
I looked into all the trees to find a nest that the 
birds had left. At last I found one that I felt 
sure must be safe to take; for I never saw any 
birds flying about it, although I looked a good 
many times. So I went and got the long stick 
that our gardener, Seth, used to prune the trees, 
and began to punch at it. O auntie! I can 
hardly tell you the rest: it tipped sideways, and 
two poor little young birds fell to the ground! 
Oh, I can’t tell you how I felt! I ran to the 
house and told mamma; and she told me to get 
Seth to climb up with the ladder, and straighten 
the nest and put the little birds back into it. I 
ran right off to find him; but, while I was look- 
ing, she came out with a little box and some 
cotton, and told me to run to the tree and pick 
up the little birds, and put them in the box and 
cover them with the cotton, while she looked 
for Seth. 

“Oh auntie, what do you think! when I got 
back to the tree, I found ¢wo more little birds had 
fallen out of the nest; and the poor mother-bird 
had come back, and she was flying around and 
around, and crying almost like a person, and the 
little birds were answering with such weak little 
‘peeps.’ It made me cry so that I could 
hardly see to pick up the birds. I had just got 
them covered up warm, when Seth came with 
the ladder. I was so afraid that, when the 
mother-bird saw him up in the tree, she would 
be so frightened that she would fly away and 
never come back; but she loved her little birdies 


“Tell me about 
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too much for that. Seth worked as fast as he 
could; but it seemed a long time to me before 
the nest was fixed, because I was in such a hurry. 
Then he took the box and climbed up with it 
and put the little birds back. All the time the 
mother-bird was flying around and around and 
crying. As soon as Seth went away, I sat very 
still to see what would happen. The mother- 
bird didn’t come to the nest right away, but ina 
few minutes she came; and, when she was all 
fixed on the nest, she stopped crying, and the 
little birds stopped peeping. I went out every 
day to the tree before breakfast, after that, and 
one morning I found the mother-bird teaching 
the little ones to fly. ButI never tried to get a 
nest for my room again.” 


The Spoiled Picture. 


The Lloyd family had decided to have a 
family picture taken. All the family relations 
were to gather in the front yard at grandma and 
grandpa’s home at four o’clock on a certain 
day, and the artist was going to take their pict- 
ures all together. 

Kittie Lloyd was very much delighted, and 
asked her mother a great. many questions 
about it. 

“Am I to be in it, mamma ?” 

“Yes, dear,—all the family.” 

“And Baby Ruth, too?” 

“Yes, all the children and grandchildren.” 

“QO mamma! can’t I have my dog Sandy in it, 
too? I think, if you have Baby Ruth, I ought 
to have Sandy.” 

“Well, you ask papa to-night.” 

When Kittie’s papa came home that night, 
the first thing he heard when his little girl came 
to meet him was :— 

“OQ papa, may I have Sandy in the picture 
with me? Mamma’s going to have Baby Ruth.” 

“I’m afraid you'll spoil the picture,” re- 
sponded Mr. Lloyd; “and Sandy is worse yet. 


You see, we shall all have to keep very still to’ 


have our pictures taken, and I am afraid 
neither you nor Sandy can do that.” 

“Oh, yes, we can!” assured Kittie. “I'll 
teach Sandy.” 

Every day after that Kittie gave Sandy some 
lessons in standing still. The appointed day 
came at last; and Mr. Lloyd got out the big 
carriage, and took them all over to grandpa’s, 
where there was a large gathering of aunts, 
uncles, and cousins, who were to be in the 
picture. Sandy was allowed to go along, and 
Kittie was delighted. - 

At last the artist came in a newly painted 
wagon with a big, long word on the outside, 
which Kittie, after a good deal of spelling, 
learned was “photographs.” It was very inter- 
esting to watch the artist take out his camera, 
and set it up on a little frame, and peep through 
it with a black cloth over his head. When his 
machine was ready, he called the people to- 
gether on the front porch; and, with grandma 
and grandpa in the centre, the tall ones in the 
back, and the short ones in the front, the people 
were arranged, and made ready for the picture. 
Kittie had a place in the very front of the picture 
with Sandy by her side, who was to sit up on 
his hind legs. 

“Now, Kittie,” said mamma, “you must keep 
perfectly still, and not move, or you will spoil 
the picture. When the artist says, ‘Ready!’ you 
must not even wink till he’s through.” 

Kittie stood up very straight, and looked just 
where the artist had told her to look. 
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“All ready ?” said the artist. “Now.” 

Kittie looked around awfully quick to see if 
Sandy was sitting up all right, and just then the 
artist took the picture. 

“Why, mamma, is it over?” asked Kittie, as 
they all began to move around and talk. 

“Yes, Kittie,” answered mamma, “it’s all over 
now; and you can run about and play.” 

The next day the proof of the picture was 
brought to Mr. Lloyd, and he showed it to 
Kittie. There was grandma and grandpa sitting 
up in the centre, looking as calm and placid as 
ever. There was mamma and Baby Ruth as 
plain as could be, and Sandy sitting up as 
straight as a dog could; but in the place where 
Kittie’s face ought to be there was the back of 
acurly head and a blur. 

“You moved,” said papa, gravely; “and you 
spoiled the picture.” 

Kittie burst into tears. 

“I only looked around to see if Sandy was 
quiet,” she sobbed, “and then it was all over. 
I didn’t think the man would be so quick.” 

When the picture was shown to the other rela- 
tives, they decided that it was so good of 
grandma and grandpa that it must be kept. So 
a short time after Mr. Lloyd brought home the 
picture all finished and framed, and hung it up 
in the parlor. Kittie cried bitterly, and begged 
him not to hangit up; but papa said he must. 
Then mamma took her little girl into the parlor, 
and talked to her. 

“The picture is spoiled, dear, because you did 
not do as I told you at once. I told you to keep 
perfectly still when the man said ‘All ready’; but 
you wanted to look around first, and see what 
Sandy was doing. Now I want you to comeand 
look at the spoiled picture very often, and al- 


. ways remember that it got spoiled because you 


did not obey promptly.” 

Kittie tried hard to remember the lesson; and, 
when she forgot to mind promptly, her mamma 
would often say :— 

“Take care, Kittie. You are spoiling your 
picture now.” And then Kittie would smile into 
her mother’s face, and hasten to do as she was 
told— Eva Kinney Miller, in Sunday School 
Times. 


For the Christian Register. 


Harold’s Squirrel. 


BY L. H. 


Harold has been trying to tame the squirrels. 
Four of the beautiful, gray creatures live in a 
great tree on the lawn; and they have made 
themselves quite at home there, often coming 
on the piazza for nuts the boys scatter for them. 
One is much bolder than the others. When he 
sees Harold curled up in the big window-seat, 
he sits down in front of the window, holding up 
his front paws before him, exactly as if he were 
begging for some more nuts; and Harold is 
never able to disregard the mute appeal. 

Lately, however, Harold has spent much time 
and patience in teaching the little creature to 
trust himself within reach of his hand, and even 
to come inside the house. One morning he sat 
nearly motionless for twenty minutes, holding 
out a big nut, in the hope that Redtop would 
take it from his hand. Nearer and nearer came 
the little fellow, making sudden rushes back 
and then drawing stealthily nearer again, his 
bright eyes ever on the lookout for some sudden 
movement of Harold’s. Then a noise would 
startle him, and off he would whisk, scampering 
half-way up the tree and chattering. In a few 


an 
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minutes more, down he would come and try it 
again, apparently a trifle confused because 
Harold always took advantage of the flight to 
change the nut into the other hand. At last 
Harold’s persistence was rewarded. Redtop 
made a snatch at the nut, and then carried it 
off in triumph. 

When he has taken a nut, he carries it off for 
a little distance, pushes it down into the ground, 
pats it down, and then puts a dried leaf over it 
just as if he meant to conceal it from all way- 
farers. If you mark the place carefully and go 
there the next day, you will find that the squir- 
rel has taken it away, doubtless to hide it in 
his winter storehouse; but that is work that he 
always does in the early morning, when he 
thinks no one is looking. These temporary 
hiding-places are enough for the time being, but 
I wonder if he does not sometimes forget where 
they are. 

After that first time Redtop never kept 
Harold waiting so long again. He keeps a 
sharp watch for stray dogs or cats; but, whenever 
the coast is absolutely clear, he will take the 
nuts from Harold’s hand as fast as he can hide 
them away. f 

The next step was to bring the shy little 
creature into the house. The library window 
was left open; and nuts were placed at proper 
intervals on the sill, then on the window-seat 
cushion, and then on the back of the lounge. 
The squirrel came again and again, carrying off 
one nut at a time, seemingly unmindful of 
Harold and his mother, who sat, muffled in 
shawls, watching the proceedings. Two or 
three days passed when the weather was too 
stormy or too cold to have the window left 
open; but every morning a dozen nuts or more 
were placed outside on the sill, and Harold’s 
mother greeted him from the inside, accustom- 
ing him even more to the sight of her. 

As soon as the weather moderated again, the 
nuts were placed on the library table. Gradu- 
ally the squirrel learned to hunt for them be- 
hind the books or under Harold’s cap or in the 
embroidery bag, and many a good frolic he and 
Harold have had together. Harold has never 
tried to pick him up, although he has ventured 
once or twice to stroke the soft, furry back; and 
he hopes much from their continued intimacy. 

Redtop knows at once if a nut is bad, even 
when there is no outward sign of the decay; 
and he has a clever little trick of dropping all 
the bad ones in a certain corner behind one of 
the sofa cushions. Fortunately, the cushion has 
a stout linen cover; for he pulls at it with his 
strong little paws in a way that would have 
made sad work of the red satin one in the other 
corner. 

The other day Harold’s teacher asked the 
class to write down a list of things that one 
may learn from pet animals. Some of the 
children did not see how one can learn much 
from them, and thought that a very funny ques- 
tion. One little girl said that she could learn 
from her cat that she ought to have her face 
washed; and one of the boys thought he had 
learned not to be stingy, because: his dog Rollo 
acted so foolishly about hiding the bones he 
didn’t want. 

Harold thought a minute, and then wrote out 
the following composition: “You can learn 
many things from a squirrel. First, to be 
brave. My squirrel dared to go right into a 
room where big giants were, who might have 
closed the window on him in a minute. Then 
you learn to be prudent; for the squirrel saves 
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all his nuts and gets all he can without stopping 
to fool, and that is being industrious, too, which 
makes three things. Then you can learn to be 
polite; for my squirrel sits up, and begs with his 
front paws crossed just as if he were saying, 
‘Please’ Then you can learn how to take a 
joke, for my squirrel never gets mad when I 
give him a bad nut to see what he will do. 
Then you can learn to be patient; for you have 
got to be, if you wish to tame them. And I 
guess you can learn to be wise, for, if a squirrel 
wasn’t wise, he couldn’t remember where he 
puts his nuts. That is all I can think of now.” 
But the teacher thought he had remembered 
very well, and so do I. 


Margaret’s Poem. 


[The writer of this verse is seven years and a half old. 
She seems to have been inspired by the beauties of nature 
while wai the game of “Going in Bathing” with her 
sister Dorothy.] 


Oh God I have murmerd about the sea 

And murmerd about the land 

But none of them are so buitifull 

As thy fine face on every sand. 

And I see thy little stars atwinkling in the sky, 
And pleas God will you tell me 

If there are other worlds close by. 


The Crow that wasn’t Afraid. 


A story of some crows that bothered Farmer 
Grandpa by digging up his corn is told in 
Primary Education. 

“T believe they laugh at my scarecrow,” 
grandpa said. 

“Yes, they do,—I heard ’em!” Perley cried. 
“They got together in a regular conflagration 
[Perley meant congregation], and laughed out 
loud,—oh, very loud! ‘Caw! caw! caw Y—if 
that isn’t their way of saying ‘haw! haw! haw? 
then I’m mistaken.” 

Grandpa smiled. 

But it got to be no smiling matter at all. 
Things began to look serious, indeed, out in the 
corn patch. At last grandpa hit upon a device. 
He came into breakfast one morning looking 
quite satisfied and happy. 

“Pve got em now,” he said complacently. 

“Got who, David?” dear old grandma asked. 

“The crows,—every mother’s son of 7em | 
Let ’em dig up my corn rows now if they want 
to! I’ve spread that enormous blue umbrella 
that the whole family used to go to meeting 
under when I was a boy. I’ve got it out there 
in the middle of my corn patch, looking like a 
giant mushroom.” 

“Or a circus tent,” put in Perley, gleefully. 
He had been walking all around the corn patch 
in a triumphant procession of his own. 

“J guess they'll laugh o’ the inside of their 
mouths now!” he exulted. 

But that noon, at dinner-time, Perley came 
in out of the blazing sunlight with his little 
red, moist face drawn down lengthily. He 
waited till after grandpa asked the blessing 
and filled all the plates. It was hard work to 
“break it” to grandpa; but, when you had a 
thing to do, you had better do it before you 
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began on your mashed potatoes and chicken. 
It was good reasoning, and Perley straightened 
in his chair. 

“Grandpa,” he said solemnly, “there’s a crow 
sitting under that umbrella down in the corn 
patch. I saw him. He looked real cool and 
comfortable, out o’ the sun.” 


A Strange Adventure of a 
Dormouse. 


We once had three little dormice, and we 
nearly always took these little animals with us 
when we went from home. One time when we 
went away for a few days we left them at home ; 
and, when we came back, we heard that they all 
had been lost, but the servants found one in a 
cupboard with a lot of rags. Then after a while 
we found the other one in the fireplace asleep. 
As there was no fire, it was not hurt. We looked 
all over the house for the third one, but in vain; 
and we did not find it until one day my father 
went out, and, as he was going along the street, 
he thought he would wrap up his umbrella, but, 
when he was doing so, he felt something at the 
bottom, and it turned out to be the dormouse 
curled up asleep. Father went into a shop, and 
got a box for it, and went toa meeting and spoke 
with the little animal in his pocket. We were 
all very glad to see it again.— The Beacon. 


An Essay on Habit. 


A story is told of an English schoolmaster 
who offered a prize to the boy who should write 
the best composition in five minutes on “How to 
overcome Habit.” 

At the expiration of five minutes the com- 
position was read. The prize went to a lad of 
nine years. Following is his essay :— 

“Well, sir, habit is hard to overcome. Tf you 
take off the first letter, it does not change ‘’abit.’ 
If you take off another, you still have a ‘bit’ left. 
If you take off still another, the whole of ‘it’ re- 
mains. If you take off another, it is not wholly 
used up: all of which go to show that, if you 
want to get rid of a habit, you must throw it off 
altogether.” ‘ 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
For Dyspepsia. 


Strengthens the stomach, assists di- 
gestion, relieves distress and the feel- 
ing of exhaustion and dizziness. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorp’s on wrapper. 


GILLOTT’S PENS, 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS, 
HAVE CAINED THE 


GRAND PRIZE, 
Paris Exposition, 1900. 


This is the Highest Prize ever Awarded to Pens. 


“THE POT CALLED THE KETTLE BLACK.” 
BECAUSE THE HOUSEWIFE DIDN’T USE 
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Good News. 
The Larger Life. 


Let there be many windows in your soul, 
That all the glory of the universe 
May beautify it. Not the narrow pane 
Of one poor creed can catch the radiant rays 
That shine from countless sources. Tear away 
The blinds of superstition ; let the light 
Pour through the windows broad as truth itself 
And high as God .. . Tune your ear 
To all the wordless music of the stars 
And to the voice of nature, and your heart 
Shall turn to truth and goodness, as the plant 
Turns to the sun. A thousand unseen hands 
Reach down to help you from their peace-crowned heights, 
And all the forces of the firmament 
Shall fortify your strength. Be not afraid 
To thrust aside half truths and grasp the whole. 
—E, Wheeler Wilcox, 


To-day’s Sunshine. 


An accomplished English student, who knows 
the countries of which he writes, predicts that 
the valley of the Amazon will be the centre of 
the civilization of the coming centuries. Men 
will use England and Scotland, Nova Scotia, 
New England, and New York as homes for the 
elk and deer, which they will hunt as gladly as 
men hunt them now. 

Iam not certain that he is quite right. My 
own guess differs from his. But I am sure that 
he gives us food for reflection as we pile on the 
logs and shovel coal into the furnace to prepare 
for Easter. 

Has any poet sung 


“Heap on more wood, the wind is chill ; 
But, let it whistle as it will, 
We'll keep our merry Easter still”? 


Iam not so familiar as some men profess to 
be with what they are pleased to call the coun- 
cils of heaven. But, year by year, as this dear 
State of mine, Massachusetts, still expends some- 
where between one and two hundred thousand 
dollars to keep warm a few thousand of her 
wards,—in close rooms, with bad air, where ex- 
ercise is almost impossible,—I wonder again how 
many years, how many centuries, must elapse 
before such carbon-breathing prisoners of hers 
will be carried to the highlands of Tennessee, of 
Georgia, or of Alabama, or to the savannahs 
of the Gulf, and will be permitted to wander 
forth free under the open sky of God, warmed 
by his sunshine and glad with his joy. 

There is a charming story of Stephenson,— 
which one hears in a sermon sometimes,—which 
describes his conversation with an English 
nobleman, as they watched a freight train in the 
valley below them. Stephenson reminded his 
friend that the good God was moving the train, 
by the expansion of the steam which rises from 
the water in the boiler; and the fire which heats 
the steam is sunlight and sun heat, which the 
good God packed away in the ferns and palms 
of the north of England a hundred thousand 
years ago. 

The lesson of what we mean when we say 
that God is “I Am” can perhaps hardly be 
better taught. But is not the other lesson one 
which the State of Massachusetts might be as 
well engaged in teaching? This same good God 
is at this moment sending his sunshine on 
Florida and Texas, and Arizona and Georgia, 
and Alabama and Tennessee. Who are we, the 
progressive children of his love, that we should 
insist upon being warmed by the old-fashioned 
canned heat which shone on the Pennsylvania 
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swamps at the time or before the time when 
those coal beds of England were forming? 
Why should we not accept the sunshine of this 
very hour for warming our halt, our lame, and 
our blind; for warming the sick people who 
come to us to be cured, the old people who 
come to us to be carefully attended; and, in 
short, why should we not give freedom to the 
captive and opening of eyes to the blind? 
Why might not a few thousand of the old 
people and the sick people, and the people in 
other suffering who are in our care, take their 
sunshine and their heat freshly formed? Let 
them live up to the last benefits of to-day. 

A Philistine could add other suggestions for 
such a transfer for one or more of the institu- 
tions which we call institutions of charity to 
more congenial regions, 

EDWARD E, HALE. 


Canadian Letter. 


The two ecclesiastical subjects now interesting 
Canada are the declaration to be made by the 
king at his coronation and the rights of the 
church courts in the Province of Quebec in the 
matter of marriages, The long struggle England 
had with the Roman Church and the duplicity 
of her Stuart kings caused her to guard the 
throne most jealously against any Roman Cath- 
olic ever occupying it. 

In 1688, after the accession of William III. 
and Mary to the throne, a form of oath was 
prescribed by Parliament in a statute passed in 
that year. 

Following is the oath: — 


The Bishop or Archbishop shall say : 

“Will you solemnly promise and swear to 
govern the people of this Kingdom of England, 
and the dominions thereto belonging, according 
to the statutes in Parliament agreed on and the 
laws and customs of the same?” 

The King and Queen shall say : 

“TI solemnly promise so to do.” 

Archbishop or Bishop: 

“Will you to the utmost of your power main- 
tain the laws of God, the true profession of the 
gospel, and the Protestant Reformed religion 
established by law? 

“All this I promise to do.” 


This is the test oath, and must be taken by 
every king or queen ascending the throne of 
England. 

But, to guard still further the throne from any 
possibility of its ever being occupied by a Roman 
Catholic, a further “declaration” was required 
by a statute of 1689. This “declaration” was 
one which, by statute of 1677, had to be made 
by all the members of the House of Lords or of 
the House of Commons, and by all servants of 
the crown. In the year 1689 it was enacted 
“that every king and queen of this realm, who at 
any time hereafter shall come to and succeed to 
the Imperial Crown of this kingdom,” shall 
make the same declaration. It runs as follows : 

“I, A. B., by the grace of God, King (or 
Queen) of Great Britain and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith, do solemnly and sincerely, in the 
presence of God, profess, testify, and declare 
that I do believe that in the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper there is not any transubstantiation 
of the elements of bread and wine into the body 
and blood of Christ, at or after the consecration 
thereof by any person whatsoever; and that the 
invocation or adoration of the Virgin Mary or 
any other saint, and the sacrifice of the Mass, as 
they are now used in the Church of Rome, are 
superstitious and idolatrous. And I do sol- 
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emnly, in the présence of God, profess, testify, 
and declare that I do make this declaration, and 
each and every part thereof, in the plain and 
ordinary sense of the words read unto me, as 
they are commonly understood by English Prot- 
estants, without any evasion, equivocation, or 
mental reservation whatsoever, and without any 
dispensation already granted me for this purpose 
by the pope or any other authority or person 
whatsoever, and without any hope of such dis- 
pensation from any person or authority whatso- 
ever, or without thinking that I am or can be ac- 
quitted before God or man, or absolved of this 
declaration or any part thereof, although the pope 
or any other person or persons or power what- 
soever should dispense with or annul the same 
or declare that it was null and void from the be- 
ginning.” 

It is evident what the English people had 
in mind when they so guarded the. throne. 
They would not have the pope rule in Eng- 
land. The Roman Catholic people now ask 
that this “declaration,” not the test oath, be 
repealed. There is no thought of touching 
the test oath, only the useless offence to the 
Roman Catholic subjects which is given in 
the “declaration.” The Parliament of Canada 
passed a resolution asking for its repeal. In 
this they have the sympathy, pretty generally, 
of their Protestant fellow-subjects. 

The other subject now uppermost in both 
eclesiastical and civil circles is the power of 
the Roman Church in the Province of Quebec: 
It is claimed that “the Church [of Rome in 
Quebec] has the right to place obstacles in the 
way of marriage, either by prohibiting or in- 
validating; namely, obstacles that either render 
it illicit or null... . The Church, a complete 
society which has received from Jesus Christ 
all power for the government of its members, 
can, if it judges expedient, subordinate the 
validity of marriage to certain conditions rela- 
tive to the contracting parties, or to certain 
exterior formalities, and can, in consequence, 
declare null all marriages contracted outside 
of these conditions or without these formal- 
ities.” 

In the year 1893 two Roman Catholics were 
married by a Protestant minister. This, it is 
now set forth, is contrary to the law of Quebec 
and of the Church of Romie; for only a priest 
of said church can celebrate a! marriage cere- 
mony between two members of that church. 
The decree of the ecclesiastical court of 
July 12, 1900, pronounced the marriage as 
void ab initio. Now the husband, who is the 
plaintiff, asks “that the pretended marriage of 
the plaintiff with the defendant, having been 
declared null as to the marriage tie, plaintiff 
has the right to demand its annulment as to 
its civil effects by reason of the clandestinity 
resulting from the fact that it was celebrated 
by an incompetent officer, and not by a minis- 
ter of the church to which the parties belonged. 

“That according to the law of the country 
the marriage of two Catholics can only be 
celebrated by a Catholic priest, as also the 
marriage of two Protestants can only be cele- 
brated. by a Protestant minister, and, in con- 


|sequence, the marriage of the plaintiff and the 


defendant should be declared null, abusive, 
clandestine, and without civil effects.” 

The case has excited considerable interest. 
There was some doubt about what the civil 
courts might do in the matter. But judgment 
has been pronounced against the plaintiff, which 
means that the ecclesiastical courts of the 
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Roman Catholic churches in Quebec may not 
annul marriages in accordance with their 
canons. - 

The judge, in rendering the judgment, said: 
“The truth is all the churches’ in’ this country 
are mere voluntary associations; and they deal 
with their members by virtue of contract, 
either expressed or implied. In this: they are 
not different from other voluntary associations. 
Persons, when they become members, bind 
themselves to abide by the laws of the-associa- 
tion; and they recognize the authority of the 
officers as provided by the laws. But there 
is no kind of coercive jurisdiction existing in 
any of them.” 

This judgment is looked upon by Protestants 
and those who wish the supremacy of the civil 
courts as a set-back to church authority in the 
Province of Quebec, and as a step toward 
civil freedom in that province. — 

ALBERT WALKLEY. 


selves quite up in the world, as they occupied 
the second and third stories. That was before 
the days of “sky-scrapers,” when people want 
“buildings high enough to look down on the 
sun.” Both were growing strong and healthy, 
and their borders were enlarged to meet their 
needs. So onward and upward, until they sep- 
arated and came to their present commodious 
quarters, whére each does its own independent 
and influential work, but in one spirit of love 
and good will. 

When first published, the place where the 
present office stands was all water. There 
was a wharf from Purchase Street to which 
the tide came up, and vessels were moored 
there. It was called Russia Wharf. On one 
corner of Purchase and Congress Streets, oppo- 
site the wharf, for many years stood a stone 
dwelling-house, thought in those days to be 
quite large and handsome. Its owner was Mr. 
May, the father of our beloved Abby W. May. 
There she spent her early days; and that family, 
and others equally rich and respectable, were 
constant worshippers in the stone church, a very 
short distance away on the corner of Purchase 
Street, opposite Pearl Street. The pastor of 
that church for some fifteen years was the be- 
loved George Ripley of Brook Farm fame. A 
block or two below the present location, on 
Atlantic Avenue, where now stands a six or 
seven storied brick warehouse, then stood a 
little wooden bathing-house where certain chil- 
dren liked to go, in summer between or after 
school sessions, for a refreshing bath. On 
Purchase Street, a little below Russia Wharf, 
was a brick dwelling-house which stood the 
end on the street. The entrance was down the 
yard, in which grew three or four Lombardy 
poplars. At the back of the house was a large 
yard, at the end of that a great wood-house 
where the family wood was stored. This was 
before coal came into use. Behind this was 
the bathing-house. To reach this, was a long 
covered passage. Of course, the tide was va- 
riable. Sometimes the water was high enough 
for the children to go in without delay. Some- 
times their patience was tried by having to 
wait for it. In the woodén floors was a knot- 
hole through which the water first came. When 
it did not rise fast enough, the children jumped 
and stamped on it, to the endangerment of their 
slippers and pantalets; and, as it splashed ‘up, 
they thought their efforts helped it to come 
faster. There is probably no one now living 
but the “little girl” who could go and point out 
the spot on Atlantic Avenue where once she 
went in to bathe. The Register goes weekly to 
her house; and, although it has so many friends 
who so cordially welcome it, yet its reception 
means more to her than to any one else. 
Campripce, Mass. 


carbines; and behind it followed a long phalanx 
of mourners, numbering about ten thousand. 
Not a vehicle was to be seen: all travelled on 
foot; and the effect produced by such an im- 
mense assembly was most striking. The ser- 
vice was according to the Buddhist ritual; and 
after its conclusion the coffin was carried to the 
Ebara suburb of Tokyo, where interment took 
place. The absence of vehicles had not been 
planned: it resulted solely from the Japanese 
custom of following a bier on foot when the dis- 
tance from the starting-place to the temple is 
short. But no style of funeral could have been 
better suited to the unostentatious simplicity 
that marked the life of the great philosopher. 


Shukw: Onishi. 


The advancement of higher learning in Japan, 
and especially the progress of Unitarianism, 
have been deprived of one of their ablest and 
most effective movers, in the death of Dr. 
Onishi. The following excerpt from a recent 
issue of the Japan Mail indicates how serious 
this loss is. For some years Dr. Onishi was 
the dean of Senshin Gakuin (‘School for Ad- 
vanced Learning”), the post-graduate college 
established and supported by the Japan Uni- 
tarian Mission. He gave fame to our school; 
and he believed that it might become, under its 
unique methods, one of the most helpful instru- 
mentalities for securing to the Japanese people 
the best results of the best forces directing the 
religious and ethical development of the world’s 
civilization. Well I remember his regret when, 
for lack of the money needful, we were com- 
pelled to close this college. But he remained 
steadfast in the hope that its courses would at 
some time be reopened to the young men of 
Japan. His personal future, however, was 
splendidly assured; for he was called from his 
direction of the Unitarian College to the presi- 
dency of the College of Literature of the new 
imperial university, established by the Mom- 
busho (“Department of Education”) at Kyoto. 
His zeal in arranging for the courses of study 
in his new college overworked his strength, and 
exposed him to the attacks of the disease which 
has taken his earnest life. A great loss has be- 
fallen his country people and our own household 
of faith, The Japan Mail says:— 


The death of Dr. Onishi Shuku is the subject 
of mournful comment in numerous magazines. 
Such earnest and talented students are rare in 
modern Japan. He entered the Déshisha in 
1878, and remained in the institution eight 
years, paying special attention to mathematics, 
logic, and literature. He entered the Imperial 
University in 1886, joining the College of Litera- 
ture. He came out first on all subjects, and 
graduated in philosophy in 1892. He continued 
his studies at the university as post-graduate 
for several years, and then was employed first as 
a teacher in the Waseda Semmon Gakké, and 
afterward became the director of the Senshin 
Gakuin (a Unitarian school), editing the Rikugé 
Zasshi at the same time. Two years ago he was 
sent to Germany by the Mombushé to complete 
his philosophical studies. While at the Leipzig 
University, he was attacked by influenza; and, 
after trying in vain to shake off the disease in 
Europe, he returned to Japan a few weeks ago, 
and, while apparently recuperating at Okayama, 
experienced a relapse and passed away. He 
received the degree of Doctor only last May, 
and shortly before his death was appointed 
president of the Literature College of the 
Kydto Daigaku. In addition to English, Ger- 
man, and French, he studied Latin and Italian 
to some purpose. A meeting convened with 
the object of mourning his loss was attended by 


Time Real and Imaginary. 


On the wide level of a mountain head 
(I know not where, but ’twas some fairy place), 
‘Their pinions, ostrich-like, for sails outspread, 
Two lovely children run an endless race, 
A sister and a brother! 
This far outstript the other; 
Yet ever runs she with reverted face, 
And looks and listens for the boy behind: 
For he, alas! is blind! 
O’er rough and smooth with even step he pressed, 
And knows not whether he be first or last. 
—S. 1. Coleridge. 


Reminiscences. 


BY MARY E. COTTON. 


The eightieth anniversary of the Christian 
Register issoon coming. It was started in life in 
the town of Boston on the 2oth of April, 1821. 
It was printed by John Cotton, Jr. It was natu- 
ral that his family should be early subscribers, 
as they were devoted to the Unitarian faith. It 
was a weekly visitor at the house of Mr. Cotton’s 
elder brother, where in the following April, 1822, 
alittle girl was born, Whenshe was old enough 
to sit up, as soon as the paper appeared, it was 
put into her hands; and she had the first reading. 
As she grew older, she was taught some of the 
large letters from its pages. So it was her first 
primer. 

The first editor was the gentle David Reed, so 
it must have led a quiet and genial life. The 
news from New York and other distant places 
were rather old when they reached us, and Uni- 
tarianism was little known a few miles from 
Boston. The second number was published 
Aug. 21, 1821. Sept. 14, 1821, there was an 
account of the coronation of King George IV., 
which had come in a letter dated London, 
July 20. The A. U. A. did not come into exist- 
ence until four years later. Mr. Reed’s office 
was in a small room in School Street. After he 
gave up his work, other editors succeeded; and 
_the paper had many experiences, in many homes, 
each larger than the last. Sometimes it was con- 
sidered very bright, then less so. Indeed, at one 
time a certain minister was reported to have 
said he liked its companionship after dinner; for 
it had a very soothing, quieting effect. One 
home was at No. 7 Tremont Place, where it had 
the company of the A. U. A, which was growing 
larger and stronger, and had outgrown the trunk 
for which Mr. G. W. Fox, the faithful, had once 

asked to put his papersin. Both thought them- 


Mr. Fukuzawa’s Funeral. 


Mr. Fukuzawa’s funeral on the 8th instant 
was very imposing, not merely because of the 
great number of mourners, but also because of 
the fact that all attended the bier on foot from 
Mita to the temple Zempuku-ji, where the ser- 
vice was’ performed. In accordance with the 
desire of the deceased there were no flowers. 
Everything, from the bier to the preparations in 
general, was on the simplest scale. But never 
has such a numerous attendance been witnessed 
at a funeral in Tokyo in modern times. In 
front of the bier marched about fifteen hundred 
students, the great majority of them carrying 
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many of the leading scholars of Japan. Mr. 
Kinoshita, the president of the Ky6té Imperial 
University, and Dr. Inoue Tetsujiré spoke in 
touching terms of the loss the country has 
sustained by the death of such a zealous 
and laborious student at the opening of what 
promised to be a brilliant career. 
Cuay MAcCAuLey. 
New Or.eans, La. 


Unitarian Historical Society. 


At a meeting of persons interested in forming 
a Unitarian Historical Society at the rooms of 
the Association on the afternoon of February 
18, it was voted, “That it is the sense of this 
meeting that a Unitarian Historical Society be 
organized.” On motion a committee of five, 
consisting of Mr. H. H. Edes, Rev. C. A. Sta- 
ples, Miss L. F. Clarke, Rev. E. J. Young, Rev. 
L. C. Cornish, was appointed to submit a form 
of constitution, at a meeting to be held March 5. 

A meeting was held March 5, in Room 3, 25 
Beacon Street, at three o’clock. Rev. C. A. 
Staples was invited to the chair. Dr. F. H. 
Brown acted as secretary. Mr. Edes, as chair- 
man of the committee on constitution, reported 
the following By-laws, which were adopted :— 


ARTICLE I. 


The name of this society shall be the Unita- 
rian Historical Society. 


ARTICLE II. 


This society shall be composed of such per- 
sons interested in its purpose as’ shall be ap- 
proved by the Committee on Elections, sign its 
By-laws, and pay $1 annually to the treasurer. 


ARTICLE III. 


The purpose of this society shall be to collect 
and preserve books, manuscripts, periodicals, 
pamphlets, pictures, and memorabilia which 
describe and illustrate the history of the Unita- 
rian movement, and to stimulate an interest in 
the writing of the history and preserving of the 
records of Unitarian churches. 


ARTICLE IV. 


The collections of the society shall be de- 
posited with the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion. 

ARTICLE V, 

The officers of the society shall be a presi- 
dent, a vice-president a secretary, a treasurer, 
and a librarian, and four additional directors, 
who together shall constitute the board of di- 
rectors. These officers shall be chosen annually. 
The president of the American Unitarian 
Association shall be one of the nine diréctors. 
Vacancies which may occur in the board of 
directors may be filled by the board for the un- 
expired term. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The duties of the officers shall be such as 
usually pertain to their offices in similar organi- 
zations. 

ARTICLE VII. 

The president shall annually appoint standing 
committees of the society on (1) Elections; (2) 
Library; and (3) Preservation of Records; and 
committees for such other purposes as may be 
deemed expedient for administering the affairs 
of the society or for advancing its interests. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
The annual {meeting of the society shall be 


held in Boston on some day in the month of May 
to be appointed by. the directors. Special 
meetings may be called at any time by the presi- 
dent and secretary. Five members shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 


ARTICLE IX. 


These articles may be amended at any annual 
meeting of the society by vote of two-thirds of 
the members present, notice of the proposed 
change having been given in the call for the 
meeting. 


On motion of Dr. Eliot the chair appointed 
Rev. Charles F. Russell, Rev. Alfred Gooding, 
Rev. Francis Tiffany, as a committee on nomi- 
nations, to present a list of officers for the re- 
mainder of the year until the annual meeting in 
May. Mr. Russell reported for the committee 
the following officers, who were then elected : 
president, Mr. Henry H. Edes; vice-president, 
Mr. David B. Flint; secretary, Rev. John C. 
Perkins; treasurer, Mr. Henry G. Denny; 
librarian, Rev. Louis C. Cornish; additional 
directors, Rev. James De Normandie D.D., Mr. 
Jonathan Smith, Mrs. Henry S. Grew, Rev. 
Samuel A, Eliot, D.D. 


Rey. E. R. Butler. 


Funds are being raised by voluntary subscrip- 
tion to place a memorial window in the Church 
of the Unity at Beachmont, Revere, to the 
memory of the late Rev. Eber R. Butler. Any 
persons wishing to contribute for that purpose 
can do so by sending their contributions to Mr. 
Fred Farrow, 30 Crest Avenue, Beachmont, or 
113 Devonshire Street, Boston. Fred Farrow, 
Charles J. Shaw, Mrs. James F, Torrey, Mrs. C. J. 
Shaw, Mrs. Fred Farrow, Committee. 


The Unitarian Church in Old Boston, 
England. 


Received, since the last gifts were acknowl- 
edged :— 


Miss E. P. Channing.....-+ 
The Lexington Alliance.... 


sess $1.00 
+ $5.00 


We have sent twenty pounds to Boston (Eng- 
land), and have about $22 toward a second 
twenty pounds. Subscriptions may be sent to 
Miss L. Freeman Clarke, 91 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston, Mass. BAF. Cc, 


“Registers” for the Post-office 
Mission, 


Two or three people are sending me old num- 
bers of the Christian Register. I thank them 
for the kind intention, but ask them to discon- 
tinue sending. It is,no doubt, because of my 


request for Registers to be sent directly to my 


Post-office Mission correspondents. 

In all or most of our branches the Register is 
sent in this way, directly from the subscriber to 
the Post-office Mission correspondent, whose ad- 
dress ‘is merely furnished by the Post-office Mis- 
sion secretary. 

A little reflection will show that there would 
be a want of economy, both of time and postage 
stamps, in doing up forty or fifty papers fwice 
and paying postage ¢wice, when once would 
suffice. At present I have more offers. than re- 
quests for the Reg7ster. 

L.. FREEMAN CLARKE, 


- 
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: Methodist Stories. - ~ 


In a protracted debate a bishop said to a 
brother: “Now, brother, ave you going to speak 
on this subject?) Why will you take up the 
time? When will this debate end?” The 
member thus spoken to had seldom addressed 
the conference. He paused, blushed, then, 
gaining his self-control, he turned ‘his face to the 
bishop, and said, “Who gave you the authority 
to determine who should speak, or how long he 
should speak, provided he was within the limits 
of the rules?” The conference was startled. 
All felt the justice of the response... The bishop 
said, “I must go away from here on Monday 
night; and, if this debate is kept up, it will not 
be possible.” 

The member retorted, “You are now claiming 
a right which you do not possess: the Disci- 
pline says you shall ‘allow the conference to sit 
at least a week,’ and the week will not expire 
until Tuesday night next, nor then unless 
Sunday be counted.” . The bishop by this time 
saw his mistake, and said, “Pardon me! proceed, 
brother.” 

A brother of sweetest spirit and soundest 
sense, who seldom spoke, rose, addressed the 
chair, and made a motion. Said the bishop 
very abruptly, “No motion is necessary: it 
ought to be done”—thus. The brother replied, 
“I made the motion, not to ascertain the opinion 
of the chair, but the judgment of the confer- 
ence.” Said the bishop: “You are quite right, 
brother. Excuse me,I will put the motion.’ 
When parliamentary rights are denied by any 
chairman, it becomes a matter of concern to the 
whole body. 

A poor and struggling conference wished to 
take a collection to raise five dollars to pay for 
stationery used by the secretary. Said the 
bishop, “‘Z w2// not have the conference disturbed 
for five dollars.” Said the brother, “I insist on 
my motion.” Said the bishop : “7 w2// zof sit in 
the chair, and have this conference disturbed for 
five dollars. If you insist on doing it, I will put a 
presiding elder in the chair.” Half the confer- 
ence cried, “Question! Question!” The bishop 
put a presiding elder in the chair, the motion 
was put, and the collection taken, while the 
bishop, apparently in a petulant mood, sat 
writing. The transaction over, he resumed the 
chair. The conference was right.—Christian 
Advocate. 


From Episcopalian Laymen. 


There isa lively discussion and a great deal 
of it in the Churchman over the status of Uni- 
tarians and their relations to the Church. We 
recently printed some extracts from a speech by 
Mr. Pepper, a lawyer in Philadelphia. Many 
of his own brethren have discussed his remarks, 
among them Everett P. Wheeler, who says in 
regard to Dr. Donald’s action: — 


In my judgment, much as I regret to differ 
from Mr. Pepper, the use of this consecrated 
building for these purposes was in accordance 
with the law of the Church; and a man who 
should have applied for an injunction against 


such use would have been laughed out of court... 


It would seem, from Mr. Pepper’s allusion to 
the Epistle in the Consecration Office, that he 
looks upon Unitarians as “infidels.” But is not 
this a breach of the highest law,—the law of 
charity ? 5 y 

Unitarians of the ‘school of Channing, Pea- 
body, and Wolcott worship “the glorious maj- 
esty of the Eternal God.” They revere and 
love in sincerity the Lord Jesus Christ. It was 


| 
| 
. 
. 
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they who led the reaction from the arid Calvin- 
ism of New England in the last century, and 
_ brought to light again the truth of the humanity 

of Christ. Some of the best men in our Church, 

, notably Bishop Huntington, have come to us 
from their body. 

Let us honor them for the purity of their 
lives and’ the steadfastness of their faith in 
God, believing that in those deep things wherein 
they are perplexed with difficulties God _ will 
make known to them more and more of the 
truth. Truth is always more persuasive when 
she acknowledges the merits of those whom she 
seeks to convince. 


To him and to others Mr. Pepper replies. 
We quote one paragraph in which he explains 
his reference to the Epistle and the Gospel, 
which we printed in connection with the speech 
that our readers might have the full benefit 
of it: — 


Mr. Wheeler expresses the opinion that the 


loan of Trinity Church, Boston, was in accord- |: 


ance with the Jaw of the Church, and that “a 
man who should have applied for an injunction 
against such use would have been laughed out 
of court.” Possibly. Ridicule is sometimes 
resorted to by judges when prejudice. dictates 
the decision and substantial reasons for the 
judgment are wanting. If, however, the court 
did not suspend its mental operations too early 
in the argument, it would be perceived that the 
question involved is a serious one. The right 
of a donor to restrict the use of his donation 
in accordance with his own religious views is 
a matter of deep concern to charitable persons 
of strong convictions, and there is a good deal 
of law on the subject. I regret that Mr. 
Wheeler has allowed himself to attribute to me 
views about Unitarians based upon his inference 
from the Epistle in the Consecration Office. 
What I said was, “It [the office] contains a 
significant Epistle and Gospel which I shall 
not quote for fear of being misconstrued.” I 
remind him that I was discussing a purely legal 
point,—just as it would be discussed if the 
question were whether a Republican who had 
erected a lecture hall for the propagation of 
party doctrines might restrain the letting of it 
for a Democratic convention. To pronounce, 
as. Mr. Wheeler does, a commendation upon 
Unitarians (no matter how well deserved), is 
just as irrelevant as, in the case suggested, it 
would be if counsel for the respondents were 
to present statistics to show what is, I believe, 
a fact; namely, that some of the strongest 
Republicans are converted Democrats, If such 
an argument were made, possibly it would 
precipitate the judicial merriment which Mr. 
Wheeler anticipates. 
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Spirit of the Press. 


The Presbyterian is sceptical about the power 
of the revisionists to produce a more satisfac- 


tory creed than the Westminster Confession. It 


says :— 


We do not think that our ministers who are 
taken with revision could do a better thing just 
now than undertake to write out, in creed form, 
their impulses to revise. Let them take the 
doctrine of the decree, for example,—the doc- 
trine of the free, universal, and eternal purpose of 
the living God. Let them start de novo, with- 
out regard to the third chapter of the Confes- 
sion, and co-ordinate this doctrine with Hol 
Scripture, with the laws of thought, wit! 
related doctrines, and then give to the chapter 
that simple monumental rhetorical form which 
befits a Church’s creed, and of which the form 
of the Confession of Faith is so noble an 
example. Some one said to Daniel Webster 
that he did not think much of the Book of 
Proverbs. “Indeed,” replied Webster, “why 
not write a few proverbs pues) = 

So we say to our friends who think ill of the 
Confession; Write a chapter or two. Let us see 


x 


how much better and broader and deeper and 


» 


higher your thought is, and how much closer to 
Scripture your views are, and how much purer is 
and 
eloquent your style 


your English, and how much clearer 
stronger and more severel 
is than those of the archaic and reactionary 
and obscurantist Westminster divines. Cer- 


tainly, if you want the best Confession, and pro- 


pose to get it by revision, it is your duty to 


throw your proposals into a shape in which they 


can be scrutinized’ as closely as the Confession it- 


self is being scrutinized to-day. We have the im- 


pression—no, it is our conviction—that, if the 
several advocates of revision would take their 
own proposals as seriously as this article con- 
templates, a large number of our revisers would, 
as revisers, commit suicide,—a kind of suicide to 
which Augustine would have no hesitation in 
attributing “civil righteousness.” 


The Indian Jfirror, speaking of the “Brahmo 


Somaj of the Twentieth Century,” says :-— 


Great would be the calamity if the Brahmo- 
Somaj merged into the Christianity of the day. 
It would be playing false to our history, to our 


aspiration, to the dispensation of the spirit of 
God. Equally great would be the misfortune of 


the Brahmo-Somaj merged into a sect of popu-- 
lar Hinduism or dwindled into an insect organ- 
ization, its men eating up each other. I believe 
the Brahmo-Somaj would make the future Hin- 
duism of India, that it would make the future 
religion of Christ in India; but it would never 
merge into anything, much rather would it per- 
ish. On the high plane of its simple spiritual 
theism the Brahmo-Somaj would ever stand in- 
viting all noble Christian influences and great 
Hindu influences to make the future of its con- 
stitution. But our Hindu friends hate the name 
of Christianity, and our Christian friends hate 
the influence of Hinduism. Our test of fellow- 
ship, however, in the present and in the future, 
will not be a dogmatic or ecclesiastical test; but 
our test will be the likeness of man into the 
likeness of the spirit Father, kindred expe- 


riences in the ‘spiritual life, kindred trials and 


sorrows and triumphs for the glory of God and 
the service of man. Science teaches the inde- 
structibility of matter, the persistence of force, 
the unchangeableness of law. But is not truth 
in whatever land and race indestructible, is not 
spiritual force persistent, the laws of spiritual 
life inviolable? In the twentieth century the 
Brahmo-Somaj will gather all the indestructible 
truths of all the world, all the unconquerable 
forces of all humanity wherein manifested, and 
the unchangeable laws which by the purpose of 


God. make for the progress and perfection of 


man. Such is our hope, such our ambition. 


May the blessing of God be with us now and | 


forever ! 


Mr. Henry Grafton Wood, writing about the 
Progress of Honesty in World's Work, claims 
that in both commercial and political lines there 
has been steady advance. He says:— 


Real reform is slowly and steadily at work. 
In the days of Jay Gould men of high finance 
did business without rules of any description. 
Few of his disciples are left: they have been 
balked by an egotism wiser than theirs. There 
was a bad period among the retail merchants, a 
time when it was thought good business to de- 
ceive the public, till certain houses, like that of 
Alexander T. Stewart, to take a well-known ex- 
ample, with this wiser egotism built up a great 
fortune by giving the public exactly what they 
said they would; and the best merchants have 
‘done the same ever since. Thirty years ago an 
advertisement was assumed to be a humbug. 
Advertising is now an honorable profession, and 
the men who are at the head of it receive large 
and well-earned salaries for telling the public 
the exact truth about what their employers have 
to sell. 

Journalism is not yet out of the wood. But 
newspapers, naturally, are not all at the same 
point. Some are floundering in the stage where 
people stop at nothing which they think will 
pay, and hope the plan will work, But it is a 
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plan that has never worked for any length of 
time, and there is no reason to suppose it will 
work here. On the other hand, there are news- 
papers which have discovered the commercial 
value of facts and the commercial value of tell- 
ing the truth. 


The Character of a Gentleman. 


It is almost the definition of a gentleman to 
say he is one who never gives pain. . . . He care- 
fully avoids whatever may cause a jar or a jolt 
in the minds of those with whom he is cast, 
all clashing of opinion or collision of feeling, 
all restraint or suspicion or gloom or resent- 
ment, his great object being to make every one 
at ease and at home. He has his eyes on all 
his company. He is tender toward the bashful, 
gentle toward the distant, and merciful toward 
the absurd; he can recollect to whom he is 
speaking; he guards against unreasonable allu- 
sions or topics that may irritate; he is seldom 
prominent in conversation and never wearisome. 
He makes light of favors while he does them, 
and seems to be’receiving when he is conferring. 
He never speaks of himself except when com- 
pelled, never defends himself by mere retort. 
He has no ears for slander or gossip, is scrupu- 
lous in imputing motives to those who interfere 
with him, and interprets everything for the best. 
He is never mean or little in his disputes, never 
takes an unfair advantage, never mistakes per- 
sonalities or sharp sayings for arguments, or in- 
sinuates evil which he dare not say out.... He 
has too much sense to be affronted at insult. 
He is too busy to remember injuries and too 
indolent to bear malice....If he engages in 
controversy of any kind, his disciplined intellect 
preserves him from the blundering discourtesy 
of better though less educated minds, who, like 
blunt weapons, tear and hack instead of cutting 
clean. He may be right or wrong in his opin- 
ion, but he is too clear-headed to be unjust. He 
is as simple as he is forcible, and as brief as he 
is decisive. Nowhere shall we find greater can- 
dor, consideration, and indulgence. He throws 
himself into the minds of his opponents, he ac- 
counts for their mistakes. He knows the weak- 
ness of human nature as well as its strength, its 
province, and its limits—/ohn Henry Newman. 


The Quest for Happiness. 


One should not even seek spiritual good at 
the cost of his fellows. Yet there is a great 
truth in this old-world idea of happiness through 
renunciation. It is an important lesson to be 
learned early in life. I should like to impress 
it upon all the young people to whom these 
words shall come. The most that you can do 
toward securing a happy life you will do 
through chastening your own spirit, and not 
by getting things that you want. 

I can safely say to each one of you, “You'll 
never be truly happy till you give up caring 
whether you’re happy or not.” This means that 
one of the most solid and necessary stones in 
the foundation of happiness is a quite complete 
casting out of the selfish desire for happi- 
ness. It seems that many people can only do 
this after very severe disappointments. Their 
schemes all fail, and almost everything that 
they have set their hearts upon comes to 
naught. Those that they most truly love die, 
and they feel that they have lost everything that 
makes life worth while. They would die them- 
selves if they could bring death with a wish. 
But they live on because they must, and in mere 
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self-defence stop thinking about themselves.|Holmes’s “Chambered Nautilus,” Addison’s 


Then through some kindly impulses they begin 
to help other people, and through sheer honesty 
they avoid becoming burdensome to others. 
They take an interest in the duties and work 
that is nearest at hand; and, with no larger plans 
than merely to live and hurt nobody and be 
kind, they spend what they at first regard the 
worthless half of a broken life. But in old age 
they come to know that that latter half was far 
happier and better in every way than the first 
half and better, too, they think, than it would 
have been but for the great failure in middle 
life—David Utter, in the Denver Republican. 


The Christian Name. 


Some excellent people shun the word “ Chris- 
tianity”: it suggests to them limitation, nar- 
rowness, bondage, obsolete doctrines, effete 
organization, clerical despotism, or merely one 
sect among the sects of the crowded religious 
world. Yes, the word may well bear these poor 
meanings: alas! it often does. But it bears 
and deserves a far nobler meaning. If we in- 
pret it in the light of what is dest in experience, 
in the New Testament, and in history, it is a 
term of spiritual ex/argement and emancipation, 
a symbol of progress, a power working toward 
human completeness and perfection. If a man 
will ¢ruly follow Jesus, he will obey the inner 
Voice, he will trust the Soul; he will welcome 
every new ray of light; he will let the creative 
power, or the impulse of evolution, have its 
way with him; he will live by the highest law 
and for the noblest ends; he will be a free man 
in spirit, escaping from the bondage of his own 
lower nature, as well as from all usurping out- 
ward authorities ; and he will accept his proper 
place and duty among his fellows. Can there 
be any doubt that a man who thus moves freely 
along the ways of light and love belongs in 
the company of Jesus? Yet the ame is not 
what we contend for: use it or refuse it, as you 
honestly may or must. When the name is 
made a fetter, it is time to break it, or, better 
still, to melt it— Charles G. Ames. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


[This department is in char, 
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NOTES. 


The list of names for the chorus which is to 
sing at our meeting the evening of May 22 grows 
fast. If there are still any of our young people 
who wish to join, will they please send word to 
the secretary as soon as possible? 

The rehearsals will be the first three Thursday 
evenings in May, in the Second Church chapel 
at eight. 

Mr. Judson Leach, who spoke to the Bulfinch 
Place young people a few Sundays ago, is very 
willing to speak before any young people’s so- 
ciety. He is actively connected with the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, and 
will be glad of opportunities to present their 
work and give our young people an idea of the 
fine work they accomplish. His address is 19 
Milk Street, Boston. 


TOPICS. 


Topic for April 21, “God’s Message in Nat- 
ure.” (a) Brooks; (4) Woods; (c) Sky. Ps. 
xix. Wordsworth’s “Morning in.the Mountain,” 
Coleridge’s “Hymn before Sunrise.in the Vale 
of Chamouni,” Emerson’s “Essay on Nature,” 


hymn, “The spacious firmament on high,” etc. 


QUOTATIONS. 


“Well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense 
The anchor of my purest thoughts.” 


— Wordsworth, 


“I hear it in the rushing breeze: 
The hills that have for ages stood, 
The echoing sky and roaring seas, 
All swell the chorus, ‘God is good.’” 


“The heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament sheweth his handiwork. Day 
unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
showeth knowledge.” 

“Blessed of the Lord be his land, for the 
precious things of heaven, for the dew, and for 
the deep that coucheth beneath, and for the 
precious fruits brought forth by the sun, and 
for the precious things put forth by the moon, 
and for the chief things of the ancient moun- 
tains, and for the precious things of the lasting 
hills, and for the precious things of the earth 
and fulness thereof.’’ 

No lover of nature to-day could put his 
thought in better way than these who long ago 
found God within rather than outside his uni- 
verse. 

To the one who ponders as well as searches 
the modes of operation in nature become mani- 
festations of an operator, become not only 
natural laws, but the active processes of a di- 
vine actor. For such a one God is not pushed 
back till he abides only in the undiscovered 
country of the entirely mysterious. 

In him all things live and move and have their 
being. Each smallest thing — weed, lily, spar- 
row—becomes a revealer of God’s life, and what 
God reveals and what man discovers become 
one,— a universal and eternal revelation, a fi- 
nite and continuous discovery. 

The laws of communication and locomotion, 
the law by which the flower blossoms and by 
which the oriole hangs its nest, the law that 
rounds the raindrop and produces the snow 
crystal, are each but a phase of universal law, 
a manifestation of the eternal and divine way of 
doing things. 

Through the slow evolution of words, we 
have come to call the power within all this 
the Divine Immanence. And allthese separate 
parts of his creation lead us to a conception of 
the underlying unity of all life. We find God at 
his work, and each smallest thing thus becomes 
a revealer of his presence. : 


Che Sunday School. 


It is a significant fact that in the great reform 
work which Dr. Rainsford’ carries on in New 
York City, embodying so much that is practical 
and modern in method, the Sunday-school plays 
a very important part. Hemakes it the gateway 
for those who wish to enter into the various de- 
partments. Those who have duly fulfilled the 
obligations of membership in the Sunday-school 
are advanced to higher privileges with constant 
support. Any one not passing through this 
initial experience does not possess the same ad- 
vantages, It is probably not simply because of 
religious or doctrinal teaching that this method 
is pursued, but because the personal influences 
of the Sunday-school are made to tell with great 
power. In other words, the start of these boys 
and girls is made surer and wiser. They are 
turned the right way, and understand what lines 
to run out into the higher studies and Benefits 
of the institution. 


Bearing on the subject I mentioned in the 
preceding Register as to memorizing passages of 
Scripture, I may well present two opinions re- 
ceived. They show how difficult it is to get a 
common ground of agreement in anything. One 
correspondent writes as follows :— 


assimilating the material they need. 
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“I was glad to find what I did in the Sunday 
School Department of the Register. The cor- 
respondent who criticised the editor of the 
Sunday School Times was right. There is a_ 
foolish attempt now to turn every child into a 

hilosopher. The boy is taught to believe that 
iid can reason like a sage. He is bowed down 
to as asort of possible Kant or Hegel. The 
theory is, that his reasoning powers should be 
drawn out at every opportunity. There is to be 
no authority exercised except after a long ex- 
planatory lecture, giving reasons for the com- 
mand. "Phen, if the child declines to obey, we 
must fall back on the spirit of resignation, know- 
ing that we have done our part in setting before 
the infant mind the arguments for correct action. 
Our responsibility is supposed to, be ended. 
Now this theory is so overworked that children 
are growing up without any thorough training in 
memory, and their reasoning powers are injured 
in the very process of over-indulgence. Even 
thinking capacity is partly cultivated by rule and 
axiom, to be learned and accepted without dis- 
cussion, I write to encourage those teachers 
who are filling the memory spaces of children 
with valuable passages, destined to be helpful in 
after life.’’ “ 

The opposite view is stated by the second cor- 
respondent, who is just as earnest in supporting 
the other side. He takes up the cudgels for the 
editor : — ee 

“Let me say that the position of the editor 
was correct, and none too strong. We have 
commenced a glorious era of liberty. Child- 
hood is securing its rights. The past was a 
time of repression and bondage. Religion be- 
came a mere matter of words, creeds, and cate- 
chism. Now we touch the growing mind with 
argument, principles; and,lo! the child grows in 
mental stature. I belong to a metaphysical 
circle, where the great truths of soul freedom 
are constantly discussed. We believe in the 
education of the spirit, and not of the letter. A 
child ought not to be made to memorize any- 
thing it cannot understand. Plants grow by 
Human 
nature must grow. in the same way. Have 
fewer text-books and more competent teachers. 
Draw out, and not put in. I hope you will 
stand by the progressive cause of the higher life 
and the true culture.” 

I still adhere to the position I took before, 
that there is a happy medium wherein the 
method of nature and of art seem to combine. 
I feel that the extreme application of the 
methods of memorizing or of reasoning brings 
equal disaster. 


I wish I could throw into this department the 
brightness and beauty of the many Sunday- 
school Easter exercises. They blossomed and 
sang throughout our churches all over the con- 
tinent. There is no space here tg give reports 
of these happy occasions. Let the readers 
judge what must have been the addition to 
courage, hope, and goodness in human nature 
because of the wide-spread recognition by young 
and old of Easter Sunday. The Unitarian 
Sunday-schools were singing greatly the same 
carols in city and country. The young people 
were listening to the presentation of the same 
great theme, and flowers were distributed 
among the sick and aged. Little children care- 
fully carried home a potted plant, and cheerful 
faces made the streets doubly attractive. There 
can be nothing but good out of such a universal 
custom. It is a time when nature and human 
nature seem to join in a lofty interpretation of 
life and rejoice together in the same divine 
sources of power. Probably one text comes to 
the preacher on successive Easters more than 
any other—“I am come to bring life, and that 
more abundantly.” Such is the motto of the 
perpetual Easter which is created by a Chris- 
tian faith and hope. Surely, the children in 
Sunday-schools cannot have a more winnin 
phase of religion presented than that whic 
comes through the lessons and symbols of 
Easter. 

I suppose that the careful student of Phillips 
Brooks’s life and career finds the volume en- 
titled “Essays and Addresses” very helpful in 
understanding his character, This hook is dis- 
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‘do, accepting the secular school, and so losing a 


if dogmatic catechism is forced to expand to 


- the “Foreign Missions of the Methodist Church” 
- and with the work of the “Epworth League.” 
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ligious Teacher.” This Alliance is a union of 
serious-minded members of the dramatic pro- 
fession with other people, including many clergy- 
men, Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish, who be- 
lieve the theatre should deserve a place among 
the agencies of a fine and true civilization. 


Boise, Ida.—A Unitarian church has been 
organized here under the leadership of. George 
N. Falconer, with a membership of twenty-three, 
others being expected to join during the next 
three months. Services have been held for the 
past two months in the Jewish synogogue, a 
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tinct from his many volumes of sermons, inas- eau? Co nces 
much as it shows Bishop Brooks more in the nfere 
aspect of a student and scholar. The papers 
were, most of them, originally read at theologi- 
cal clubs, or they are addresses given on public 
occasions other than at Sunday services. One. 
of these articles is on “The Public School Sys- 
tem.” Bishop Brooks makes a careful survey 
of our American public schools, noting their 
merits and limitations. He measures the 
breadth and also the narrowness of the na- 
tional school system. He does not find cause 
for full rejoicing, rather there is reason for 
anxious foreboding. This rises from the fact 
that religious and moral training is inevitably 
curtailed. There is no possibility of introduc- 
ing religious instruction into the public-school 
system. Church and State must be kept sepa- 
rate. Bishop Brooks then says in conclusion : — 

“Yet again the question comes to Christian 
people and to Christian churches, What can we 


South Middlesex Conference.—The one 
hundred and fifth session of the South Middle- 
sex Conference was held in the Unitarian 
church, West Newton, Wednesday, April 3. 
After the devotional service, conducted by 
Rev. George F. Pratt, the president expressed 
the sense of loss which the conference felt 
in the departure of Rev. Mr. Pulsford for 
his larger field of work in Chicago, and urged 
more generous support of the work of the 
Church Extension Society. Rev. C. E. St. John 
then spoke on “Our Outlook.” He said the 
work of the Unitarian Church will never be 
done as long as there is religious work to do. 
There is no question of the need of such work 
or of our competency to do it. The world is 
nothing but opportunity for one who cares to 

ut forth his power. There should be less 
insistence on the Unitarian name and more 
fervent enthusiasm in the service of spiritual 
forces. We are on the verge of a great revival. 
The people are tired of religious indifference, 
and are seeking positive convictions. By hard 
work in the pulpit and on the part of the people 
we may be leaders in the new age of faith. .As 
a practical suggestion, he urged that the churches 
should train young people to be lay-preachers 
to do missionary work in country places where 
churches cannot be supported. He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. Messrs. Snyder, Heizer, Parker, 
Bygrave, and Mrs. Howes of Somerville, Miss 
Prescott of Reading. 

After partaking of the collation provided by 
the West Newton Society, the conference re- 
assembled in the church, and the president 
appointed the following committee to nominate 
the officers of the conference at its next meet- 
ing,—Mr. George H. Dearborn, Rev. L. B. 
Macdonald, Mrs. Julian C. Jaynes. The collec- 
tion was taken, amounting to $34.31. 

Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham then spoke on 
“Types of Worship.” He said worship was the 
most distinctive fact of human nature, old 
as human thought, young as human feeling. 
While all worship is one, it has many forms. 
The three principal types are: (1) that deter- 
mined by the vastness and grandeur of nature 
which lbs man out of himself, makes him feel 
his littleness and his dependence on a Power 
above him; (2) that growing out of the thought 
of God within the soul; and (3) that which 
comes from the idea of God as ever present, 
active, and potent in the world. This last form 
is the most important, yet without the other 
two it becomes feeble and lifeless. We should 
try to introduce more suggestiveness, beauty, 
art, and harmony into our churches, have the 
best music that there is, services in which the 
people unite, fewer little churches, more Uni- 
tarian cathedrals. , 

In opening the discussion, Rev. Mr. Gill said 
people are bound to worship something. If it is 
not something that uplifts, it will be something 
that degrades. Out of their own souls and ex- 
perience, and the mystery that surrounds them, 
men get their idea of God. When he is thought 
of as near and friendly, worship is an inspiration 
toevery duty. Each takes from the divine ful- 
ness such power as he can use. To keep life open 
at the top is the office of worship. He was fol- 
lowed by Rev. Messrs. Wendte, Macdonald, Bond, 
and Mr. Townsend of Waltham. After a vote of 
thanks to the speakers for their inspiring ad- 
dresses and to the West Newton Society for its 
generous hospitality, Rev. Mr. Frothingham 
closed the conference with prayer and benedic- 
tion. Henry C. Parker, Secretary. 


Churches. 


Boston.—King’s Chapel: The noon service 
on Wednesday, April 17, will be conducted by 
Rev. J. C. Jaynes of West Newton. 


The Estey Organ Company do not, like Alexander, sit 
down and sigh for more worlds to conquer, but, seeing 
great possibilities in a new field of enterprise, have en- 
tered upon it at once. Claiming, after fifty years of .unin- 
terrupted success, to manufacture the best reed organs in 
America, the company now offer to the churches of the 
land their new Pipe Organs, which will add the capstone 
to the monument of successful endeavor erected by this 
enterprising concern. The Estey Pipe Organ will per- 
petuate the fame of the company, inasmuch as it will prove 
to be the best that mechanical skill of the highest order, 
abundant capital, generous enterprise, and artistic taste, 
born of half a century’s progressive experience, can pro- 
duce. All hail to the Estey Pipe Organ! 


help in our religious work from the public edu- 
cator, to meet the responsibility that must be 
thrown upon us? The answer is found in the 
exhortations to increased faithfulness in parish 
labors and the widening and deepening of edu- 
cation in our Sunday-schools. And no doubt 
they can do, they have done, very much. No 
doubt they will come up to their work more and 
more. Ifthe churches are made to know this 
burden for their own, if they thus seek and find 
a theology more near and real to human life, 


When the St. Nicholas was the best hotel in New 
York, Mr. Uriah Welch was its manager ; and he is now 
proprietor of the newest and most up-to-date hotel in 
Boston, The Lenox, at Boylston and Exeter Streets. As 
a caterer to high-grade hotel patronage, Mr. Welch’s 
fame has long been secure; and visitors to Boston are to 
have the benefit of his experience. 


human breadth, and the Christian religion is 
really set to its true task, which is not building 
churches and bewildering brains, but making 
character, then the changes in our conception 0} 
the school, which forced upon the Church this 
larger sense of herself and her duties, will cer- 
tainly not be that of an unmixed evil.” 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


A Famous Record.—The figures given in another 
column of this paper of the business of the Paine Furni- 
ture Company ought to make every Bostonian proud that 
this city contains the largest strictly furniture establish- 
ment in the world. Few of our readers realize the great 
size of this establishment or of the amount of space which 
it occupies. The secret of its success lies in the low prices 
which are possible in connection with premises located in 
the wholesale section of low rents. 


- Religious Intelligence. 


an 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


Gives the most perfect satisfaction. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Meetings. 


The Ministers’ Monday Club will meet on 
April 15 at 10.30 A.M. at 25 Beacon Street. Rev. 
J. M. Marsters will preside. Rev. E. D. Towle 
will speak on the topic, “Moral Determinism 
and Preaching.” All are invited. 


Marriages. 


——————————————— 
zoth ult., by Rev. Wm. H. Savage, of Hyde Park, Mar- 

eet Germaine Utter, of Denver, Col., and Benjamin 
tandish Baker, of New York City. ae 

In Brookfield, 7th inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Waldo Louis Bemis, of Spencer, and Alice Etta, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John A. Josselyn, of Brookfield. 

In Brookfield, 8th inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh, 
Oscar Jewett Doane and Alice Reed, youngest daughter 
i ie late Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Tyler, all of Brook- 

eld. 
No ————— 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, "*syshe* 
ores UNDERTAEKERS 
AND EMBALMERBS. 
2326 & 2328 Washington St. OPEN DAY and NIGHT. 
Telephone, Roxbury 73. 


Special rooms and all facilities connected with the 
establishment. d 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union 
of Boston.—The seventh regular meeting, 
eighteenth season, TQ00-I901, will be held in the 

arlors of the Church of the Disciples, corner of 
Naraicent Avenue and West Brookline Street, 
at 5 P.M., Monday, April 15. The subjects 
and speakers are: “How to teach the Bible,” 
Rev. Charles F. Dole, Jamaica Plain; “How to 
teach Doctrine,” Rev. Edward A. Horton, Bos- 
ton; “How to teach through Examples,” Rev. 
James Eells, Boston. 


New York League of Unitarian 
Women—A regular meeting was held on 
April 5 at Unity Church, Brooklyn, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Henry T. Wing, in the chair. The 
topic of the day was “The Contribution of 
Methodism to Humanity” ; and an excellent 
and exhaustive paper was prepared by Mrs. 
Henry C. M. Ingraham, daughter of Bishop 
el. of New York. Owing to Mrs. Ingra- 

am’s illness, it was read by Miss Emma C. Low. 
The paper was preceded by a fine report, prepared 
and read by Mrs. Fisher Baker of Yonkers, on 
“Religious News,” and followed by the report 
of the Philanthropic News Committee, given by 
Miss Slade of Flushing, L.I. This dealt with 


i 


Residence in England. 


R. BROOKE HERFORD wishes to recom- 
mend to Americans Misty England a very com- 
fortable and homelike Boarding-house at Bournemouth, 
one of the most beautiful watering-places on the south 
coast. One hour By rail from Southampton, Address 
Miss CHALDECOTT, STIRLING House, BouRNEMOUTH. 


res 
E Special inducements to Unitarian settlers 

» in one of the finest health resorts in 
eo Virginia, where is located the only Unita- 
tian church edifice in the State. On street car line, near 
Richmond. Address E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 


Mrs. Robert Foster was the chairman of the 
day, and gave hearty welcome to all. ‘The year’s 
programme has proved most stimulating in its 
fraternal bringing together of the Unitarians 
and members of other denominations, each bring- 
ing her own message, and all finding such near 
kinship. ; : 


Church of the Disciples, Charles G. Ames: 
Rev. E. S. Stackpole, D.D., will preach ‘next 
Sunday morning, April 14, on “Acquaintance 
with God.” At 7.45 P.M., at a special service of 
the Actors’? Church Alliance, Mr. Ames will 
give an address on “Phillips Brooks as a Re- 


ee 
wnt — Position in minister’s family as amanu- 

ensis by graduate of business college, Also will 
help with housework, being thoroughly experienced, cap- 
able, and willing. Wineteen years old. Address Miss 
Putwam, 63 Marlboro Street, Boston. 
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beautiful church home, well ‘adapted for Unita- 
rian services. Through the kindness of our 
Jewish friends we are to have the use of their 
temple for the remainder of this year. The fol- 
lowing articles of faith have been adopted by 
this new church organization :— 

Our Declaration.—We, the undersigned, accept 
the teaching of Jesus that practical religion is 
summed up in love to God and love to man. 

Our Band of Union.—Love is the spirit of 
this church, and service is its law. This is our 
covenant, to dwell together in peace, to seek 
the truth in love, and to help one another. 

A board of trustees, consisting of three 
gentlemen and two ladies, have been appointed 
as follows, Willard White, president; Edward 
Stein, vice-president ; Miss Stella Thayer, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Sherman Coffin, assistant secretary ; 
and Dr. Gregory, treasurer. Mr. Falconer has 
been engaged as minister for the next three 
months. Boisé is the capital of Idaho. The 
prospects are favorable for a strong, vigorous 
Unitarian church. 


Chicago, Ill.—The sudden death of Rev. 
A. W. Gould by gas asphyxiation causes gen- 
eral regret and sorrow among all with whom his 
extended work and interests had brought him in 
contact. Mr. Gould had been troubled with 
his eyes. His son helped him bandage them 
on Friday night; and on Saturday morning he 
was found partly dressed, life having been ex- 
tinct for some hours. A coroner’s jury pro- 
nounced it death by the accidental escape of gas 
from a stopcock near the floor. 


Erie, Pa.—Rev. Leon A. Harvey: The 
church here recently celebrated its third birth- 
day, having been organized March 22, 1898. 
The occasion was made significant by four ad- 
dresses by laymen of the church on the follow- 
ing subjects: “Why go to Church ?” “What the 
Women have done,” “What the Men can do,” 
and “The Church of Reason: Its Religious and 
Social Utility.” 

These addresses were given as toasts at the 
close of the dinner, to which the members of 
the congregation sat down together. It was the 
first birthday celebration in the new church, 
and was very heartily enjoyed. 

The late Mrs. Fitch, whose loss we still so 
deeply feel, left the church $600, in addition to 
the $400 she had previously given toward the 
building. This sum will be used to finish the 
basement. Mrs. Fitch also left $500 to the 
American Unitarian Association. 


Florence, Mass.—The Free Congregational 
Society held its annual meeting on the evening 
of April 1. A most gratifying exhibit was made 
by the different officers and committees in their 
reports of the work of the past year. In all de- 
partments complete harmony has prevailed, and 
a decidedly forward movement has been main- 
tained. The report of the treasurer may serve 
as an index of this fact. One year ago the re- 
port of that officer showed a deficit of $140. 
During the year just closed this deficit has been 
made good, all current expenses have been 
promptly met, $500 has been devoted to the 
discharge of a floating debt of the society in- 
curred several years ago, and a good balance 
remains in the treasury. Necessary repairs have 
been made upon the society’s property, and this 
is in excellent condition. The general society, 
the Sunday-school, the Alliance Branch, the 
Young People’s Union, and the Ladies’ Indus- 
trial Union, all report an increase in member- 
ship and a condition of healthful growth. 


Kansas City, Mo.—AlU Souls’ Church, 
W. H. Ramsay: A series of Sunday evening 
lectures was given by Mr. Ramsay during the 
winter, which attracted a number of outsiders. 
The Sunday-school has grown a little during the 
winter. The society suffered a great loss in the 
removal of Mr. Frederick Rayfield and his fam- 
ily to Chicago. Mr. Rayfield was the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, and both he and 
Mrs. Rayfield were indefatigable workers in the 
church, 


Lowell, Mass.—The union services of the 
liberal churches held on Sunday nights for the 


past eight weeks came to a close on Friday 
night last at the Free Church (Rev. G. C. 
Wright, minister). The four - out-of-town 
preachers Have been Rev. Drs, Roblin, De 
Normandie, Atwood, and Crothers, the four 
local ministers taking part being Rev. Messrs. 
C. E. Fisher, C. T. Billings, R. A. Greene, and 
G. C. Wright. The interest has been sustained 
throughout by large congregations. 


. 


Manistee, Mich,—Unity Church gave ex- 
pression to its sense of loss in the death of Rev. 
A. W. Gould in a letter of sympathy sent to the 
bereaved family. This church was the first to 
which Mr. Gould ministered, and he is held in 
loving remembrance by the congregation and 
the community. A series of ten Sunday even- 
ing addresses on “Religious Lessons from Mod- 
ern Fiction,” given by Miss Buck, closed on 
March 31. The attendance has been very grati- 
fying, always more than twice that at the morn- 
ing service, and on several oceasions nearly 


filling the church. The morning attendance is } 


steadily increasing, and represents the real 
strength of the church. 


Nantucket, Mass.—The Young People’s 
Religious Union of the local Unitarian church 
recently gave a Tuskegee party in aid of the 
Tuskegee Normal and Industrial School. The 
Unity Club of this church has had an interest- 
ing history. It has gradually developed into an 
interdenominational club, with a membership of 
about two hundred and fifty, and a goodly sum in 
the treasury, which meets thirteen times a year. 
The Unitarian minister is president ex officio. 
The club fills an important place in the social 
and intellectual life of the town, and is now 
about to be incorporated. After being in exist- 
ence more than ten years, it is now more vigor- 
ous than ever, and looks forward‘to greater use- 
fulness in the future. 


New York.—The Second Unitarian Society 
of Brooklyn will celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of its first meeting for religious worship 
on Sunday, April £4, with a morning and 
evening service. At the morning service Mr. 
Chadwick, the minister of the society, will de- 
liver an historical discourse. In the evening 
there will be short addresses, Rev. Messrs. 
Robert Collyer, John P. Forbes, Merle St. 
Croix Wright, Daniel M. Wilson, Thomas R. 
Slicer, and Minot J. Savage uniting in the 
service. Morning service at 11 A.M., evening at 
7.45 P.M. . 


Santa Barbara, Cal.—Unity Church: Rev. 
George W. Stone has been acting minister here 
until the arrival of Rev. B. A. Goodridge, who is 
to assume the duties of pastor early in April. 
Mr. Stone has aroused wide-spread interest, and 
quickened the spiritual life of the church. He 
delivered during March a course of Sunday 
evening lectures. 


Springfield, Mass.—The Church of the 
Unity: There have been weekly services held in 
our church upon Wednesday afternoons during 
the past few weeks, with a short address by the 
minister upon the general subject, “The Full 


Armor of the Soldier of Christ,” special subjects’ 


being “The Girdle of Truth,” “The Breastplate 
of Righteousness,” “The Sandals of Peace,” 
“The Shield of Faith,” “ The Helmet of Sal- 
vation,” and “The Sword of the Spirit.” 
These services have been interesting and help- 
ful, especially to the young people, and have 
been followed by a class of young people in 
religious study and discussion. The Women’s 
Alliance held an interesting meeting in Feb- 
ruary, with an address by Miss Mary Booth 
upon “Discoveries of Science during this 
Century.” Miss Whiting of Deerfield gave 
a lecture upon ‘Village Industries” on March 
27 in the vestry, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Alliance, preceded by a reception 
at the parsonage given to the members of 
the Alliance by Mrs. Gilman. “The King’s 
Daughters” had a sale of lemonade, candy, 
and fancy articles in the vestry February 22. 
The Sunday-school has begun studying lessons 
in Mr. Horton’s manual “Beacon Lights of 
History.” 
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]F you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or ‘pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 
milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 


Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 
hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 

Our “Index” describes @/?7 lamps and their 
Proper chimneys, With it you can always order |, 


the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, - 


Address Macsertu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Neicupor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundr The. 

No. 2. THe ConGreGATIONAL Meruop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. ‘ 

No, 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett 

. Hale. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 6. CHurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 7. OF Maxine Onz’s Seir Beautirur. By 
Rev. William C. Gannett. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8, THe JupGment: The True Doctrine of the 
a ent Individual and Universal. By Rey. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. ‘ 

No. 9. Tue Breatu or Lirg. By Rev. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 11. LipzERAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOTIVE-POWER, 
By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 12. Morauity 1n_ THE Scuoors. By William T. 
Harris, LL.D. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. JosEPH Prisstiey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C. C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. WHAT o’cLOcK Is IT IN Reticion? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sout wiTH Four Winpows Opn. By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How wk_HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Revivats. By Rey. S. M. 
eters: $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

cents. 

No, 20, THEODORE ParKeER’s LETTER To A YounG 
Man. 50 cents per hundred. 

No,21. THz THEOLoGY oF THE FuTurE. By Rev. . 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred. : 

No. 23. A WorkinG THzory1n Etuics. By kev. J. H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tur Curistian Unitarian Position, Doc- 


TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 


per hundred, 
26, THE RESURRECTION OF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 


Furness, {$1.00 per hundred, 

No. 27. SHorT anp LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole, $z.00 per hundred. 

No. 28. Tue Uniry oF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. sf 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THE SUPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious Bioop oF Curist., By 
sae James T, Bixby, Ph. D. $1.50 per hun- 
ed, 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man. 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Chréstian 
Register in 1885, and aft in leaflet form. Jt has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight-. 
forward, pre | tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth, It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 
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~ school in Oxford in August. The pulpit will 


Mr. and Mrs. Gilman sail for Italy in April, 
for a three months’ vacation, which they have 
well earned, after nine years of faithful work. 
Mr. Gilman expects to attend the summer 


be supplied by Rev. George Batchelor, Rev. 
William W. Fenn, Rev. John Cuckson, and 
others, during Mr. Gilman’s absence. 


- 


Rev. A. W. Gould. $ 


Rev. Allen Walton Gould, an honorable 
member of our Unitarian brotherhood of min- 
isters, died in Chicago in the night of Friday, 
March 29, at his home in that city, where he 
was bead of the department of languages in 
the Chicago Institute. Mr. Gould was born 
in Skowhegan, Me., on Nov. 29, 1850. He 
was graduated from Harvard in 1872, winning 
a scholarship, and spent three years following 
at Heidelberg, Germany, studying languages. 
Upon his return he was made assistant pro- 
fessor of Latin at his Alma Mater, Harvard. 
He then went to Williams College, Williams- 
town, Mass., where he held the chair of Latin 
and history. He was called from there to 
Olivet College, Olivet, Mich., where he became 
the head of the department of history. He 
resigned his post in 1888 to accept a call to 
the pastorate of the Unitarian church of 
Manistee, Mich. He held this charge till 1894, 
.when he was called to Hinsdale, Ill., to the 
pastorate of the Unitarian church. In 1894 
he was elected president of the Western Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society and secretary of 
the Western Unitarian Conference, and re- 
signed the Hinsdale pastorate to devote his 
entire time to the two offices. Last July he 
was offered a professorship in the Chicago 
Institute, and accepted. He was soon after 
made head of the department of languages. 
Professor Gould was a member of two college 
fraternities, Phi Beta Kappa and Pi Eta. He 
js survived by his widow, formerly Miss Minnie 
MacKeown of Cambridge, Mass., whom he 
married in 1876, and by three children, Lina, 


~ Allen Walton, Jr., and Robert Gordon. 


Of the services of Mr. Gould to the cause of 
our Unitarian fellowship and thought in the 
West we must speak very highly and gratefully. 
As parish minister, as president of the Sunday 
School Society of the West, and, perhaps most 
arduously of all, in the difficult place and wide 
duties of secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference which he held for five years, he was 
active, thorough, broad-minded, and devoted. 
One thing that marked him always, and was no 
small grace in all he did, was his excellent schol- 
arship. With this he united great breadth and 
true liberality of thought, and with this again he 
joined a devout and reverent spirit. He was 
not brought up in Unitarian fellowship; but he 
left his elder household of faith for our freg and, 
as we think, larger and more rational view of 
religion, coming into our fold naturally by the 


* force of a free and large mind thinking earnestly 


on the deep things of religion. « In this change 
of belief, he kept undimmed that sweet direct- 
ness and reverence of faith, and that charity and 
sympathy in thinking, the which, if one lose, he 
makes small progress in any alteration of creed. 
One thing that marked Mr. Gould, to the very 
grateful knowledge of the writer, was a fine sen- 
sitiveness to spiritual impressions and a pure 
faith in the ideal,—a faith high above reliance on 
numbers or powers or influences of the world. 
He was devout in this faith, worshipful in it and 
by it, and full of a working power of trust in 
ideal beauty and pure religion which no obscu- 
rity or apparent littleness of results could shake or 
make unhappy. He knew where real power lay, 
and worked on with implicit trust and prayerful 
content with God, waiting the “fulness of time.” 
“He wrought on the basis laid down in the con- 
clusion of the first chapter of Paul’s first letter 
to the Corinthians. He was a man who 
practised by instinct, by pai a and by faith 
the truth and life touched in Mr. Dole’s fine say- 
ing, “Ideality is the science of values.’’ 
» 5 parte ns ek TN Bo 
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Bostonians may claim. with truth that this 
city contains the largest strictly furniture estab- 
lishment in the world. 

This is not-exaggeration, and it is not guess- 
work. Few persons, even in Boston, have any 
realization of the size of our establishment. 

We occupy the entire block bounded by 
Canal, Market, and Friend Streets, originally 
comprising six buildings. They have each 7 
stories, and we occupy the entire 21 floors. They 
are all connected, giving light on three sides. 
We also occupy two other buildings south of 
Market Street, on both Canal Street_and Friend 
: Street. 

Our eleven main salesrooms each run through the entire block from Canal Street 


to Friend Street. We devote 20 more rooms to storage, shipping, and receiving. We 


have 4 floors devoted to upholstery and cabinet manufacturing. This entire establish- 
ment and its immense patronage have been built up solely by the reliable quality of our 
work and the low prices which are possible from our location in the wholesale section 


"of low rents. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


Rugs, Draperies, and Furniture, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 


1900-1903 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


Succeeding “Unity Pulpit” 


The publication of Mr. Savage’s Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series ; single sermons, 
5 cents. F 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’” “‘The Carol,’’ etc. 
NOW READY: 


1. Back Again to Work. 
2. The Place of the Church in a Human Life. 
3- Some of the Moral Issues of the Political 
Campaign. : 
4. Obligation. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
5. Drought in Nature and in Human Life. 
6. Nothing but Leaves. A Sermon for Discour- 
aged People. 
9. The Two Harvests. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
11. ola | erthet Sunset.”’ (By Rev. Robert 
ollyer. . 
12. The Human Jesus more Helpful to the Re- 
ligious Life than the Deified Christ. 
G8 Christmas Sermon.) 
13. The Century of Wonder. 
14. The Twentieth Century — A Prophecy. 
15. Prayer. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
19. Two Emigrants. (By Rev. Robert Collyer.) 
23. The Good Twenty-nine. (By Rev. Robert 
Collyer.) ; 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefully 
selected hymns for general worship and church 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY, 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


GEORGE H. ELLIS, 


Series on ‘The Passing and the Permanent in Religion.” 


272 Congress Street, = = = Boston. re ik Ree so okay 
0. uu. ane Universe. 4 
* . n. 
Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS CA Bibles. 


* vil Gods and God. 
20. Vil. Saviors. 


The Twenty-sixth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 21. VIN. Worship. 


is printing in the usual form for the season of 1900-1901. 


Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for ge * ele eee 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail, 25. XI. Hells. 


26. XII. Heavens. 
27. The Resurrection Life. 


Now ready: 


Songs in Exile. 

. The Reign of Law. 

. The Re-birth of Jesus. 

. The Prophetic Soul, ‘ 

. Thomas Henry Huxley. (A Doubter’s Faith.) 
Phillips Brooks, 


Nr 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions’ and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, 272 Congress St., Boston. 


104 East 20th Street, New York 


au hw 


GEO. H. ELLIS, Publisher, - 
aza Congress Street, = = = Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


Bingo: “Bobbie, have you been fighting again 
with that little boy next door?” Bobbie: “No, 
sir. It’s the same old fight.”—Zze. 


Teacher: “Now, boys, who can tell me which 
is the most difficult thing to acquire in cycling?” 
Chorus: “The bicycle, sir!”— 77#-B7ts. 


“An abstract noun,” remarked the teacher, 
“is the name of something that you can think of, 
but not touch. Now give me anexample.” “A 
red-hot poker,” remarked Freddy. 


The Professor: ‘Yes, a caterpillar is the most 
voracious living thing. In a month it will eat 
about six hundred times its own weight.” Deaf 
Mrs. Ernot: “Whose boy did you say he was ?” 
Harper's Bazar. 


Wanted—By a Canadian Gentlewoman, who 
is a capable housekeeper, position in a private 
family or in place of trust in hotel. Will take 
charge of young family whose heads are absent 
for the summer.— Buffalo Express. 


The chairman of an Old Colony town meet- 
ing called an Irishman to order, informing him 
that action had already been taken on the arti- 
cle which he was discussing, whereupon the 
son of Erin replied: “Misther Motherator, why 
didn’t ye till me sooner? and thin I would have 
soot doon before I got oup.”—Se/ected. 


An old Scotch farmer, being elected a mem- 
ber of the school board, visited the school, and 
tested the intelligence of the class by his ques- 
tions. The first inquiry was: “Noo, boys, con 
ony o’ you tell me what naething is?” After a 
moment’s silence a small boy in a back seat 
arose, and replied: “It’s what an auld farmer 
gie’s ye for haudin’ his horse.”—Selected. 


Barnes, a very popular man, died in a Western 
city. In due time his widow was married again 
to an estimable gentleman who lacked the popu- 
lar gifts of the first husband. A great reception 
was given; and, while one of Mr. Barnes’ partic- 
ular friends was dressing for the occasion, he 
soliloquized thus: ‘‘I don’t see why I am going 
to that reception. I don’t want togo. I am 
only going out of respect to Barnes.” 


A party of Americans were sitting on the 
upper deck of a Rhine River boat. One was 
reading aloud from a guide-book about the vari- 
ous castles. As the boat was passing one of the 
finest old buildings, a woman in the party ex- 
claimed to her companions: ‘Why, that old 
castle is inhabited. See, there are blinds at the 
windows.” “No,” said a man standing by her 
side, “those are the shades of their ancestors.”— 
St. Paul Globe. 


Dr. J. M. Buckley is unequalled at repartee. 
One afternoon he was lecturing to an audience 
of five thousand or more. He had no sooner 
started than some man on the outskirts of the 
audience shouted, “Louder!” The doctor re- 
sponded with a little more force in his voice; 
but the man soon shouted, “Louder!” again. 
The doctor turned, and, pointing his finger at him, 
said, “If that man will use the entire length of 
his ear, he will have no trouble in hearing.” — 
Christian Endeavor World. 


The Critic tells of a lady who uses the post 
cards which frequently accompany advertise- 
ments. Wishing to use one from a well-known 
publishing house, she substituted her dairyman’s 
name. On the reverse she wrote, “Please send 
me one dozen fresh-laid eggs.” The post-office 
paid no attention to the address, but. forwarded 
the card to the publishers whose imprint it bore. 
The next day it was returned with this indorse- 
ment signed by one of the firm: “Very sorry 
we can’t fill your order. Out of print and} 
scarce.’ Not to be outdone, she wrote back, 
“If none fresh on hand, the lays of Ancient 
Rome will do.” 
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Are 


hil 
All cases of DEAFNES 
are now CURABLE by our new 


or HARD-HEARING 
nyention; only those born 

acafareincurable. HEAD NOISES CEASK IMMEDIATELY. 
Describe your case. Examination and advice free. 
‘ou can cure yourself at home at a nominal cost. 


International Aural Clinic, Sec i73 “cuicieo. 
GOLD 


AND 


SILVER 


The Latest 
Productions 
in Fine 

Jewelry and 
in Wedding 
and Family 
Silver. 


FostTER & Co 


32 WEST STREET, BOSTON 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


THE REFRIGERATOR THAT MADE 
NEW HAMPSHIRE FAMOUS 


About one-half the 
Refrigerators 
sold are 
‘White Mountains” : 


all the trouble 
comes from the 
other half, 


Flues, 
Waste Pipe, 
Ice Chamber, 

Grate_and 

Sliding Shelves 
ALL REMOVABLE 

for cleansing. 

Your Choice, Pine 
- or Hardwood. 


Soldgperywhere. 
MAINE MANUFA® @NG CO., Nashua, N.H. 
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GG sno dealer sells 


Pianos 2% = ss 


piak 2. % yj expense 


for tria. dy home, 
e not to be’ © >ss 
On Trial it is entirely AC- 


tory. Easy pay. ents, 
giving 3 years to com- 
plete purchase, if desired. We will send cata- 
logue, a list of lowest prices, fully describe our 
Easy Payment Plans, and write a personal letter 
showing how easy and safe it is for you to buy 
a piano direct from our factory, even though 
you live 3,000 miles away. A postal card will 
secure you valuable information about piano- 
buying, and may save you $100. Old pianos 
taken in exchange. Write to-day. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


110 Boylston St., Boston. 


& 
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When Visiting 
BOSTON 


register at the 


NEW 
HOTEL 
BELLEVUE ¢ 


adjoining 
Unitarian Building. 
BEACON ST. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


ASSETS, Jan. 1, 190%++essee cess cese cere cess $30, ie 
A Sse weet rt OT anand 
$3,043,498.27 
ere ess 
Liberal contracts to men of inte; and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as bee in Massachu- 


Milk Street. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. ight? 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 
S. F, TRUL 


DEFAULTED MORTGAGES 
AND 


WESTERN LANDS 


BOUGHT FOR CASH. 


I desire especially to buy in Kansas, Nebraska, and the 
Dakotas. Correspondence solicited. ? ~ 


S. K. HUMPHREY, 
640 Exchange Building, Boston, Mass. 


WESTERN . 


MORTGAGES 


AND FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St, Boston 


\ FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 
\e AAV. FURNISHED 30001026. 
COMES leer & OTHER 


LY &CO., PUREST. BEST 
PO WEST-TROY, COA CEN EINE 
li CHIMES, Etc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE. 


Educational. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


» FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B, KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


fer? ALLEN SCHOOL, West Newton, Mass. 
Wholesome physica mental, and moral conditions. 
Small classes. Individual attention. Experienced = 
ers. The inspiration of personality. Pupils live in the 
homes of the Head Masters. References: 2,500 livin 
ee rc oe ent 
O) 00 ~B. arvar' .D. (Leipzig) ; 
Edward Bailey, A.B. Giavearg). aa jr? 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS, 
Established in 1869, Reference, Rev. E..E. Hale, D.D, 


Miss IDA F. FOSTER, 
. MISS GQROLINE R. CLARKS Principals. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


Miss. Hyde’s Home School. 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


A pleasant home and ert train’ i 
little girls under twelve aia wee? as sae 
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HURCH 
ARPETS rics. 6538 


ATMANU- JOHN H. PRAY 
FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON 
OPP. BOYLSTON S 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


Sst. 


& Sons Co., : 


BOSTON. 


setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. & 


L, Secret 
WMS. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 
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